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Vout. XII 


WASHINGTON, D. 


FEBRUARY, 


Commissioner of Education, 


Joun James Ticear 


1927 No. 6 


For the Interchange of Ideas and Experiences of 


Pacific Nations 


Pan Pacific Conference on Education, Rehabilitation, Reclamation, and Recreation to be Held in Honolulu; April 


11 to 16, Was Called by the President with Congressional Sanction. 


Vital Interest in Matters Discussed. 


URTHERING the arts and: pursuits 
kK of peace is the broad, general 
purpose of the coming Pan Pacific 
Conference at Honolulu. The Govern- 
ment of the United States has taken the 
inviting the countries bordering 

Pacific 


exchange views on common 


lead in 
on or having territories in the 
Ocean to 
problems relating to schools, reclamation, 
rehabilitation, and recreation. Other na- 
tions that desire to do so may participate. 
should from 
Science knows no politi- 
Its achievements affect 


Permanent good come 
meeting. 


cal boundaries. 


. } 
Such a 


all mankind. Human experience and 


more valuable as 
widespread. The 


and of conservation 


advancement grow 


their results are more 
construction 
are of common interest to all races. In 
some such spirit I believe the representa- 
tives of the participating governments 
and other delegates will assemble on 
April 11 to important 
questions that are to be submitted to 


them. 


arts of 


consider the 


Exchange of Educational Thought 


Education will be a major topic at the 


sessions. International interest in it, 
always active, has grown apace in recent 
years. Foreign educators from many coun- 
tries are coming to the United States in 


large numbers to study our schools with a 
view to selecting and adapting for their own 


what seems to them best. Our educators 
are alive to the advances made in other 
school systems. Exchanges for one or 
more years of teachers and research 


workers are frequently made. Students 
to broaden their outlook go to foreign 
countries to complete their education in 


29090°—27——1 


Education to Have Important Place. 


By HUBERT WORK 
Secretary of the Interior 


another atmosphere and another language. 
To help all these desirable associations 
which must result in every nation having 
among its people a growing body of 
citizens that 
ideals of other nations, the delegates at 
the education section will consider several 


know and understand the 


ways of bringing about wider and more 
rapid exchange of educational thought 
and practice. 

One of these will be the establishment 
and maintenance of centers for the ex- 
change and distribution of translations of 
the school laws, decrees, texts, and publi- 
cations of the different countries. The 
extent to which this work is done by the 
universities and various organizations is 
not known. The demand for such a 


Nations Bordering on Pacific Ocean Have 


Hawaii Offers Many Object Lessons 


service is fairly strong and will increase 
as knowledge of foreign edutation widens. 
Another will relate to the best 
ways of temporary 


topic 
arranging for the 
exchange between countries of capable 


lecturers, teachers, students, and re- 


earch workers. 
Fix Standards of Credential Evaluation 


The student 
often at a disadvantage 
with whom he must work or the author- 
ities at the school he wishes to enter do 
not know the extent or thoroughness of 
his previous school training. College and 
university registrars find it very difficult 
to interpret diplomas and degrees from 
The Bureau of Educa- 


in a foreign country is 
because those 


other countries. 








Hawaiian phieebiies are unexcelled in size and flavor 
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tion gives several hundred opinions annu- 
ally on the credentials of foreign students. 
To help in this situation, the conference 
will consider ways of formulating prin 
ciples and standards for credential evalua 





tion. 

No other era of history has so protected 
and fostered children or set ich higl 
standards of child life. Medical sciences 


has devised ways of greatly decreasing 
the death rate among infants and has 
shown how to give proper care to mothers 
and children. The schools teach healt! 
habits and direct wholesome play and 
recreation. Most nations accept the re- 
sponsibility of providing a certain number 
of year of school training for every child 
capable of receiving it, and of requiring 
the child’s attendance at the school. 
One or more sessions of the education 
gection of the conference will be given 
over to the new standards of child life 
that are being established and how they 
may be continued and made universal. 


Vocational Education in General Program 


The Territory of Hawaii recently ac- 
cepted the provisions of the Smith-Hughes 
Act. It is now arranging the various 
kinds of vocational training purposed in 
that law. Vocational education, its place 
in the general program, government plans 
for aiding it, and the rehabilitation of per- 
sons disabled in industry will have an 
important place on the program. Canada 
and the United States adopted similar 
national policies toward vocational edu- 
cation about nine years ago, and a com- 
parison of difficulties met and of results 
attained will be valuable to workers in 
that field. Several of the States of Aus- 
tralia are emphasizing technical and vo- 
cational education. The Hawaiian au- 
thorities hope to profit from all these ex- 
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periences in arranging their new vocational 
program. 

Increase in the world’s population 
and improvements in transportation 
which are bringing the world closer 
together have augmented 
the importance of reclaim- 
ing arid lands. Approxi- 
mately 50 countries have 
irrigation systems. They 
are operating old irrigation 
works and building new 
ones Advance in engineer- 
ing is making it possible to 
carry out monumental enter- 
prises and bring together into 
organized communities large 
numbers of people. 

This is creating new prob- 
lems in engineering and giv- 
ing rise to complex social and 
economic questions. All the 
countries bordering on the 
Pacific practice irrigation. 
All are extending their irri- 
gated areas. The greater 
part of this development is 
through public agencies, but 
private enterprise, especially 
in the United States, has an 
important part. The last 
census of the United States 
shows 19,191,716 acres irri- 
gated, of which 1,539,120 
acres are under Federal irri- 
gation works. 

These are only the be- 
ginning. Other works pro- 
jected have greater size, greater cost. 
and will reclaim far larger areas. The 
United States will bring to this con- 
ference its experience in correlating finan- 
cial, engineering, and human problems, 





Preparation of “‘poi,” the national dish of the Hawaiians, was a tedious process before machinery was 
introduced 





and it is eager not only to present the re- 
sults of its experience, but to gain by learn- 
ing what other countries have done. An 
interchange of views on the varied aspects 


of this subject and its relation to the 





Hawaiian'love of melody has developed since early missionary days 


world’s progress can not fail to have inter- 
est and value to all who attend. 

The Hawaiian government will be able 
to show the conference an example of 
planned reclamation carried out under the 
Hawaiian rehabilitation act, where the 
government is returning to the land the 
Hawaiian people whose ancestors were 
agriculturists long before annexation. 


Many Nations Maintain National Parks 


The Government of the United States 
operates 19 national parks, set aside 
because of their scenic beauties or natural 
wonders, as free national playgrounds for 
its citizens. Last year more than a 
million and a half of people visited them 
for recreation in the open air or to study 
nature at first-hand. Canada’s national 
park system is well known. New Zealand 
and Australia have made fine beginnings 
in establishing national parks. Other 
countries plan to enter upon such policies. 

The national-park movement in a large 
way is of comparatively recent date, the 
last one or two decades. To bring to- 
gether the richest and best experiences in 
the use of national parks for recreation, 
for education as natural museums where 
flora, fauna, and geological formations 
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may be studied, and for the protection of 


] 


indigenous plants and animals is one pur- 
Another will be 


post of 


the conference. 

to consider the best ways of managing the 
parks, and how public and private effort 
may be correlated in conserving a coun- 
tr itural beauty and its resources for 
proper recre ation. 

Many of the governments of the coun- 
tries invited have signified their intention 


nd as representatives their best 
experts in reclamation, recreation, and 
education. Several of the departments of 
the United States Government will have 
staff members in attendance. The gov- 
ernors of some of the States, State super- 
intendents of education, and delegates 
from a large number of colleges, universi- 
ties, and educational organizations will 
be at the sessions and take part in the 
discussions. 

The place of meeting, “‘the cross roads 
of the Pacific,’’ besides being central in 
location has other special advantages for 
such a gathering. In few if any other sec- 
tions of the world has the friendly asso- 
ciation of a greater number of races been 
worked out to better advantage. The 
Territorial school system represents the 
principles of American education applied to 
conditions different from those in which 


they were first established. The Hawaiian 
Islands have important land and reclama- 
tion problems. They desire the advice and 
counsel of those more experienced in the 
vocational education field. Their exper- 
iments in rehabilitation—using the word 
to mean replacing the native people on 
their own lands away from the cities 

are unique and of unusualinterest. Hawaii 
has splendid national parks. In short 
the islands offer in small area actual*‘ex- 
amples of all the activities with which 
the conference will deal. Moreover, an 
international exhibit illustrative of the 
work in the various countries will add to 
the laboratory facilities for the week of 


study and discussion. 


An International Education Confer- 
ence, to be held in Prague, Czechoslova- 
kia, April 18-19, 1927, has been arranged 
by the International Bureau of Education 
of Geneva. Discussion of the promotion 
of peace through the medium of schools 
of the world is the object of the confer- 
ence. Delegates are expected from every 
country of western and central Europe, 
and participation of educators in the 
United States and other countries is in- 


vited. 
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The School City Up-To-Date in 
Cleveland 


Following adoption of the city manager 
form of government in Cleveland, Ohio, 
social science classes in Audubon Junior 
High School were organized last session 
on the city manager basis A constitu- 
tion was adopted, five commissioners 
chosen, a city manager appointed, and 
other officials were selected by him. 
Every two weeks new officers were chosen 
in order that as many pupils as possible 
might gain experience in this new form 
of city administration. 

In another Cleveland school, the idea 
was adapted and elaborated. The school 
was organized into the Student City of 
Longwood Commerce High School. Stu- 
dents at the time of adoption of the 
charter were citizens, and provision was 
made for the instruction and testing of 
new citizens before “naturalization’’ as 


student-citizens. 


A combination radio and stereopticon 
lecture was projected recently by the 
Art Institute of Chicago. The radio 
lecture was synchronized with the showing 
in 10 schools of lantern slides supplied in 
advance 
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Native fishermen use canoes balanced by outriggers 
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Saxon Elementary [eachers Must Have 
University Training 


Recent Law Requires New Teachers to Have Same Preparation as Gymnasium Teuchers. 
Demand for Higher Education Increasing Largely. Present Problem Not of Latin- 
Speaking Beggars but of Scientific Proletarians 
By GEORGE P. WALLER 


American Consul, Dresden, Germany 


ERY important changes have re- 
cently been effected in Saxony in 
connection with the educational 

training and remuneration of the elemen- 
tary school-teachers. 

Having reached, step by step, as high a 
salary as the best paid clerks of the courts, 
the elementary teachers set themselves 
the task of obtaining the same remunera- 
tion and social position as the teachers of 
the gymnasiums, claiming their work to 
be of value equal to that of the latter. 
Rightly realizing that a longer, dearer, 
and more difficult preparatory training of 
teachers of a gymnasium would offer an 
effective argument in support of a refusal 


of the demands for equalization, the 
powerful Union of Saxon Elementary 
School-Teachers concentrated its efforts 


on the attainment of a legal regulation 
requiring of new candidates for their 
ranks the same education prescribed for 
gymnasium teachers. In other words, it 
is desired that for appointment new 
elementary teachers be required to have 
an educational training, including four 
years elementary school, nine years gym- 
nasium, and at least three years uni- 
versity, with academic graduation; instead 
of eight years elementary school followed 
by a six-year course at a_ teachers 
seminary. 

These energetic efforts were not in vain 
for in the free State of Saxony a law has 
been passed which fully complies with 
the demands for an academic education of 
the coming generation of elementary- 
school teachers. This success is of par- 
ticular importance, as Saxony has Jong 
been known for having the best schools 
(chiefly elementary schools) and as it 
usually leads in all matters of education. 
Yet it remains to be seen whether the 
other German States will also adopt this 
new Saxon regulation, for, in view of the 
great number of elementary teachers, it 
entails a considerable increase of expend- 
iture to be borne by the States and com- 
munities. Not only must academically 
trained elementary teachers be granted 
higher salaries, but their older colleagues 
must be raised to the same level in the 
long run, despite the fact that the latter 
have had only a seminary training. It 
is furthermore questioned whether grad- 


Official report to Secretary of State. 


uates of a university, with a long and 
expensive education, will be content to 
make use of it for teaching ABCdarians 
the rudiments of knowledge. 

The advocates of the academic training 
of elementary teachers predict, as a 
result of this innovation, a decline both 
of the present aversion to the elementary 
schools and of the enormous call for 
gymnasium education. The extension of 
this movement is best illustrated by the 
Saxon statistics showing that the attend- 
ance of the four upper classes of the 
elementary schools (the attendance for 
the first four years is obligatory for every 
child, unless it attends a private school 
offering the same curriculum) has lately 
decreased by 40 per cent, while gym- 
nasiums have now practically twice as 
many pupils as before the war (58,000 in 
1926, 32,000 in 1914). The gymnasiums 
are consequently overcrowded and con- 
tinuously have to enlarge their staffs of 
teachers, frequently being obliged to rent 
rooms in neighboring elementary schools 
which are not used because of decreased 
enrollment. 

Yet the call on the higher schools has 
other reasons than the desire to evade an 
education at the hands of allegedly in- 
sufficiently trained elementary teachers, 
whose educational achievements were 
generally much appreciated in pre-war 
days. Many parents greatly disapprove 
of the post-revolutionary experiments 
introduced at the suggestion of the same 
teachers’ association that fought for the 
academic education of its future colleagues. 
According to the new educational prin- 
ciples, the teacher is no longer entitled to 
insist on a pupil’s learning that material 
which the teacher regards necessary. He 
must now await—and if necessary stimu- 
late—questions of the child, and inform it 
about those topics in which it shows a 
particular interest. 

This educational method is called 
‘“‘Aufbau-Methode’”’; i. e., developing the 
peculiar inclinations of the individual 
pupil. The task of ‘developing the 
individual and natural talents of every 
child individually” has led in numerous 
cases to a complete nervous breakdown 
of those teachers who earnestly and con- 
sistently tried to live up to this ideal 
principle. Yet even their most strenuous 
endeavors could not prevent an appalling 


decline in the proficiency of the majority 
of pupils, due to the natural mental 
indolence of young children. Much 
worse, of course, were the results achieved 
by the more numerous teachers who 
soon realized the impossibility of carrying 
out individual treatment in classes of 40 
and more, and who consequently either 
schematized the new method or occupied 
themselves merely with the brightest 
children. These conditions, resulting in 
an education decidedly inferior to that 
under the old system, induced many 
parents to transfer their children as soon 
as possible to the gymnasiums, which 
had not abandoned the old and tried 
methods of teaching. 

The trend in this country is not toward 
inferior but a far better education than 
was customarily aimed at in pre-war times- 
In those ‘fortunate days’ parents of 
means frequently subsidized grown-up 
sons and usually maintained unmarried 
daughters entirely. With but individual 
exceptions the latter received no profes- 
sional education but were taught the 
duties of a good housewife even if their 
parents belonged only to the moderate 
middle class. They hardly ever took 
part in business life and after the death 
of their parents preferred to lead a retired 
life on frequently only a small inherited 
fortune, rather than to follow an occupa- 
tion. 

Due to the general impoverishment of 
all classes of the population these condi- 


_tions have fundamentally changed. To- 


day not only the sons but the daughters, 
even of the upper classes, must begin to 
earn their livelihoods as early as possible. 
The scarcity of appropriate positions, 
largely a result of the appearance on the 
labor market of former “capitalists” and 
of the numerous women, has aroused in 
most parents a desire to enable their 
children to compete for the few vacant 
positions with the advantage of superior 
education. Graduation from a gym- 
nasium, knowledge of one or more foreign 
languages, and a course at a university 
or technical or commercial coliege are 
now given to children who formerly would 
have passed hardly more than the eight- 
year course of an elementary school, 
Unfortunately the results of this super- 
education are already visible: The con- 
ditions and prospects for the many new 
graduates of universities and other higher 
educational institutions, who eagerly 
look for situations, are miserable. Doc- 
tors of chemistry or engineers with a 
diploma of a technical college now offer 
their services to industrial concerns for 
no more than $30 to $50 per month. With 
the sole exception of clergymen, the 
number of professional men—and wom- 
en—is steadily growing, and the question 
of what to do with these learned “ prole- 
tarians’’ becomes more acute every day. 
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Education nm Hawan is Directed to Students of 


Mixture of Racial Blood Followed Search for Efficient Laborers for Plantations. 
Japanese Language Schools Not Under Legislative Control. Public School System Highly 
Well-Equipped University offers Instruction of High 


by Missionary Effort. 


Centralized. Salaries are Good and Teachers are Efficient. 


Many Races 


Strong Private Schools Founded 


Standard. Problem in Occupational Future of Hawaiian Youth 


OWHERE in the United States is 
N there such a picturesque and 
interesting school population as 
in Hawaii. Perhaps there are actually 
more racial groups to be found in the 
schools of New York and of certain other 
cosmopolitan cities of the mainland, but 
certainly nowhere under the Stars and 
Stripes is there such a representation of 
Pacific races. 

The native stock is of course Hawaiian. 
Grafted on to this parent stem are scions 
from almost every people of Asia and of 
the islands of the South Seas. In ad- 
dition, representatives of many of the 
peoples of the Western World have inter- 
married with the Hawaiians. In con- 
sequence, in this island group there are 
mixtures of racial blood not to be found 
elsewhere in the world. 


Different Racial Combination in Every Pupil 


In one school an examination of the 
ancestry of a class of 32 girls revealed 32 
different racial combinations. ‘‘ Hawai- 
ian-Filipino-Chinese” read the card of 
one girl. Another bore the legend, 
“Guam-Mexican-French.” ‘ Hawaiian- 
Portugese-Chinese-English” described a 
third; and on a card characterizing a 
fourth was written ‘ Hawaiian-Chinese- 
German-Norwegian-Irish.” Besides these 
grafts on Hawaiian stock the population 
contains certain other groups, notably 
the Koreans and the Japanese, which 
stand apart, carefully preserving their 
racial purity. 

This interesting mixture of racial 
strains in the children of Hawaii is 
explained by the efforts made by the 
island kingdom to supply its need of 
Before 1850 the 
population, save for a sprinkling of sailors 
of many nationalities who had left their 
ships-and were living among the Hawai- 
About 
the middle of the century, however, it 
became generally recognized that this 
island group was splendidly adapted to 
the growing of sugar cane. During the 

xt 50 years the sugar industry de- 
veloped rapidly, becoming, as it still 


plantation laborers. 


ians, was a homogeneous one. 


By FRANK F. BUNKER 
Editor Carnegie Institution of Washington 


remains, the ranking business of the 
As this industry requires much 
hand labor, and as the native Hawaiian 
does not relish plantation life, it became 
apparent that arrangements must be 
made for securing laborers from outside 


islands. 


sources. 
Japanese Predominate in Picturesque Group 


From 1850 onward systematic efforts 
were made to obtain the required supply 
from abroad. Agents acting for planta- 
tion owners and for the royal govern- 
ment combed the world in quest of 
efficient help. Except for the Portu- 
guese, the Chinese, and the Japanese, 
most of the early experiments were 
costly failures. As a result of these 


attempts, however, the streets of the 
cities and villages of Hawaii swarm with 
a motley but picturesque assortment of 
human beings in which the Japanese 
predominate. It is because of this need 
for plantation laborers that Hawaii now 
offers such rich opportunities to the 
student of racial inheritances. It is also 
because of this that the schools of Hawaii, 
perhaps more than those of any other 
section of the United States, in their 
function of fashioning a homogeneous 
and enlightened citizenship, are put to an 
unusual test. 


Entire Population Studied English 


From the day in 1820 when the brave 
little band of New England missionaries 
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Governor Wallace Farrington is warmly interested in agricultural] education 
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arrived in the islands to the present 
time education in Hawaii has had a con- 


tinuous and worthy history Of the 
seven male members of this devout 
group, two were schoolmasters. Soon 
after landing, classes for instruction in 
English were established for the adult 
natives as well as for the children. A 


few years thereafter, such was the 


influ 
ence and activity of the missionaries, the 
strange sight could have been witnessed 
of an entire population enrolled in English- 
Indeed, some of the 


schools themselves, which were founded 


speaking classes 
during this early period, are still in 
existence having had an unbroken history. 

In consequence of historical ante- 
cedents, as well as because of the peculiar 
conditions which prevail, it may properly 
be said that in Hawaii to-day there are 
three well-defined groups or types of 
schools, namely: Endowed and privately 
supported schools, secular and religious; 
an organized system of Japanese language 
schools, maintained by Japanese; and 
the public school system, topped by the 
University of Hawaii and supported by 
general taxation 


Private Schools Play Important Part 


The private schools of the Territory of 
Hawaii occupy a unique and unusually 
important position in the life of the 
islands. Most of these schools were 
founded by missionary or philanthropic 
effort. Many still continue as mission 
schools, while others, though now inde- 
pendent or undenominational, are strongly 
imbued with the missionary spirit. Sev- 
eral are among the oldest in the islands. 
Because of the prestige acquired during 
the early period of their existence, be- 
cause of the superior advantages which 
some are able to offer, and because the 
public schools have not kept pace with 
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population growth, not only have the 
older of these schools flourished but also 
many others, for the most part small 
neighborhood schools, have sprung up. 
Some of these are missionary in motive, 
but others are purely proprietary. 
Though not the oldest 
of this group, Punahou 
School, dating back to 1841, 
is the biggest and most influ- 
ential. Originally founded 
as a boarding and day 
school for the children of 
missionaries, it continues to 
serve an Anglo-Saxon con- 
stituency, although  chil- 
dren of other races are ad- 
mitted up to 10 per cent of 
Many of 
the men and women who 


its student body. 


have been active in the af- 
fairs of the islands during 
the past half century were 
graduates of this school. 
Through gifts and endow- 
ments it has become a pros- 
perous institution, having a 
beautiful campus of over 80 
acres, excellent buildings, 
and a large and efficient 
teaching personnel. In 
academic range it extends 
from the first grade of the ele- 
mentary school up to the 
university, with which insti- 
tution, however, it has no 
organic connection. 

In 1884, through the 
generosity of a beloved 
princess of the Hawaiian race, the 
last of the royal line of Kamehameha, 
the Kamehameha Schools were founded. 
The will of Princess Bernice Pouahi 
Bishop provided for the erection and 
maintenance of two schools, one for boys 








This class at Lahaina, Maui, is typical of home economics instruction in the Islands 





and one for girls, particularly of the 
Hawaiian race. Like Punahou School, 
these schools are beautifully situated on a 
campus of large extent. Although they 


give academic work corresponding to that 


covered by the first 9 or 10 grades of 





Japanese carefully preserve their racial purity 


the public schools, these schools empha- 
size shopwork, dairying, and agriculture 
for the boys, and training in the organiza- 
tion and management of the household 
for the girls. Many of the Hawaiians 
who occupy influential positions in the 
islands to-day are graduates of this 
institution. Its influence has been felt 
throughout all of the islands of the 
Hawaiian group. 


Time of Japanese Children Fully Occupied 


In the island settlements, however 
isolated or remote, wherever there is a 
group of Japanese laborers and their 
families, there is also, usually situated 
near the public school, a Japanese 
language school. Most of these schools 
are of elementary grade, although in a 
few cases instruction is given to young 
people of high-school age. The teachers 
employed in these schools are Japanese. 
In general these language schools are 
built and maintained by the parents of 
the children who attend and by sub- 
scriptions made by interested Japanese. 

For a time it was the practice of parents 
to send their children to these schools for 
an hour or an hour and a half in the morn- 
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ing before the public school opened, and 
for a similar period after the close of the 
pul school in the afternoon. So, too, 
int omparatively recently, Japanese 
I ren attended these schools on Satur- 
days and the year around as well. Lately, 
response to criticism that the 


hildren were being overworked, pressure 


has been considerably relaxed. Perhaps 
an hour or an hour and a half per day 
now covers the time which Japanese 


children are giving to these schools. 


schools was open to legitimate criticism 
on the ground that it tended to inject 
an alien influence into the lives of these 
citizen children during their impression- 
able years. 

Many far-sighted Japanese have sym- 
pathetically and voluntarily cooperated 
with school officials in attempts to elimi- 
nate undesirable features while retaining 
for their children the opportunity of 


acquiring fluency in their native language, © 


an opportunity which all agree is a de- 
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Agriculture is taught by precept and by practice. This school is at Kealia, Kauai 


When first organized the textbooks 
were those used in the schools of Japan. 
Revisions of these texts, however, have 
been made from time to time so that the 
books which are now employed, though 
designed to give the children facilitiy in the 
use of the Japanese language, nevertheless 
present a content much of which is dis- 
tinctively western in its outlook. 


Language Schools Before Supreme Court 


These schools grew up without legal 
recognition. All other private schools of 
the Islands are recognized in the law, 
which delegates to the Territorial Edu- 
cation Department restricted responsi- 
bility. Efforts made by the legislature, 
which has sought to establish supervisory 
control over the language schools, have 
been opposed by certain groups among the 
Japanese of the islands, so that up to the 
present time the attempt to place them 
under effective supervision has not been 
Indeed, a court de- 
cision is of record which denies the Ter- 
ritory the right of control which it has 
claimed. An appeal, however, has been 
taken which is still pending. 


wholly successful. 


Whatever modifications have been in- 
troduced in the organization, curriculum, 
and administration of these language 
schools—and changes for the 
better have been made in recent years— 
have accomplished through the 
influence of liberal-minded Japanese them- 
selves, who recognize that this system of 


many 


been 


sirable one. Because of the changes this 
system of schools is not now so objec- 
tionable as it was formerly. Further- 
more, the proportionate attendance is 
falling off rapidly. As a matter of fact, 
few of the children of second generation 
Japanese are to be found in them, and it 
is predicted that schools of this character 
will disappear naturally within another 
generation. Because of this probability 
the citizens of Hawaii are inclined to 
treat the whole matter with forbearance. 
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In organization the public school sys- 
tem of Hawaii parallels the State school 
systems of the mainland in that it has 
the three main divisions—elementary, 
secondary, and university. 
is highly centralized, being administered, 
in its elementary and high-school divi- 


The system 


sions, by a board of commissioners and 
a superintendent, both appointed by the 
covernor, subject to ratification by the 
legislature. Each of the four principal 
islands of the Hawaiian group is repre- 
sented on the board. 

The supervision of all the schools of 
the islands centers in the superintendent 
and a staff of assistants assigned to each 
of the islands. 


Teachers Employed by Central Authority 


The curriculum is uniform for the 
Territory and is promulgated at the 
central office in Honolulu. Teachers are 
employed by the board of commissioners 
upon recommendation of the superin- 
tendent and assigned in a similar manner. 

The normal school is-also under the 
immediate direction and control of the 
superintendent of public instruction and 
the commissioners of education. Its 
function is to prepare native young people 
to teach in the schools of the islands. 
While its faculty is drawn largely from 
persons trained on the mainland, its 
student body consists for the most part 
of young women of alien races, for al- 
most all of the Anglo-Saxons who desire 
to become teachers go to the States for 
training. 

Although the normal school has been 
graduating classes for about 30 years, it 
has never been able to supply the need 
for teachers. Consequently the Terri- 
tory has always depended upon the 
mainland for most of its high-school 











Health habits are taught with full attention to detail 
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teachers as well as for many of its ele- 
mentary teachers. The required stand- 
ards of qualification are on a level with 
those demanded by the best schools of 
the States. Because the Territory pays 
salaries comparable to those of good sys- 
tems elsewhere, it is able to secure teach- 
ers of efficiency. In respect to teacher- 
personnel, therefore, island schools, on 
the whole, rank with the progressive 
schools of the mainland. 


University Training for Island Industries 


The university is administered by a 
president and a board of seven regents, 
five being appointed by the governor. 
Aside from offering the usual academi« 
courses of similar institutions elsewhere, 
the University of Hawaii is giving special 
attention to the training required by the 
principal industries of the islands, the 
production of sugar and the growing and 
canning of pineapples being the most 
important. It has made commendable 
progress in adapting its work to local 
needs. In turn, its value to the com- 
munity has been recognized by the citi- 
zens, who have provided generously for a 
spacious campus and substantial and 
well-equipped buildings. More and more, 
students from countries around the Pacifie 
are being attracted to it because of the 
instruction it offers in matters of interest 
to trapical and semitropical countries. 
In a literal sense it may be said that it is 
becoming the ‘‘ University of the Pacific.”’ 

Two tasks of unusual difficulty face the 
schools of Hawaii and the other agencies 
which are touching the educational prob- 
lem. These are: Fitting for occupa- 
tional life in a semitropical region which, 
because of its isolation, must be largely 
self-sufficient and self-contained; and the 
fitting for American citizenship of a school 
population in which children of oriental 


parentage predominate. 
Abundant Opportunity for Creative Thought 


Except in the university very little has 
yet been accomplished in modifying the 
organization, the curriculum, and the 
teaching methods to suit island condi- 
tions. In general, the educational prac- 
tices of the States are followed. Because 
of the handicaps under which the work is 
done and because of the radical differ- 
ences in conditions, many difficulties have 
arisen whose solution is not to be found in 
the experience of the States. In the years 
to, come abundant opportunity will be 
afforded to the island school administra- 

‘for that creative thought which dares 
to’ break with tradition and custom and 
to. construct new methods and new tools 
to meet new and unusual needs. 

The problem of the occupational future 
of the youth of Hawaii, especially those of 
alien extraction, offers peculiar difficulty, 
and it presents great opportunity for con- 
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structive work. Young people of the 
islands are already experiencing difficulty 
in finding work suited to their abilities 
and tastes. Hawaiians must be educated 
for life in Hawaii, and agriculture is the 
predominant industry of the islands. The 
university is setting an example to the 
schools of lower rank in directing its 
training largely toward activities which 
are related to the plantation. 

A thorough study of the occupational 
needs of the Territory, following the plan 
of the surveys of industries frequently 
made in the States, has been suggested. 
Such a study should inelude consideration 
of the problem of vocational adjustment 
which is facing the young people, and of 
the contribution which the schools and 
other training agencies of the islands 
should be expected to make in a reorgan- 
ized program. 

In respeet to training for citizenship 
there can be no doubt that splendid 
results are obtained. Every unprejudiced 
person who works for a time among these 
young citizens of foreign extraction and 
learns how earnest and high-principled 
they are is convinced that this new ele- 
ment, now beginning to come into the 
electorate of Hawaii, will prove to be a 
distinct asset. There can be no doubt 
that these new voters will perform loy- 
ally and efficiently their duties as Ameri- 
can citizens. The schools and other 
agencies working in this field, and there 
are many in Hawaii, are to be commended 


for what they are accomplishing in this’ 


all-important line of endeavor. 
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North Dakota Campaign Practi- 
cally Eliminates Illiteracy 


The campaign against illiteracy which 
has been waged throughout the State of 
North Dakota for the past four years 
has caused reduction of the percentage of 
illiteracy to two-tenths of 1 per cent. 
About half of the illiterates of this State 
are native Americans—Indians on the 
reservations. The elimination of illit- 
eracy among them has been one of the 
hardest problems in the State, for the 
majority are more than 60 years of age 
and can not even speak the English lan- 
guage, and it is almost impossible to teach 
them now to read or write it. Work 
among these people has been done by vol- 
unteers who are to a great extent the 
teachers of those communities. 

Statistics show that one county of the 
State has no illiterates and that 17 of the 
53 counties have fewer than 10. A 
literacy test for voters is not yet required 
in this State, but we are working for legis- 
lation to this end.—Minnie J. Nielson, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
North Dakota. 


Second Biennial Conference of 
World Federation 


Final plans for the World Conference 
on Education, which will be held in 
Toronto, Canada, August 7-12, 1927, 
were formulated at a recent meeting in 
Toronto of officers of the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations with the 
Canadian committee on arrangements. 
The presence on the program of many of 
the most distinguished educators of 
Europe, Asia, and America is assured, and 
prospects already indicate a very large 
attendance. The Canadian committee is 
doing excellent work, and reports that 
accommodations will be available for more 
than 5,000 persons. Announcement of 
their intention to attend has been received 
from delegations in many foreign coun- 
tries. From the British Isles alone a dele- 
gation of 400 teachers is expected; and a 
large attendance is anticipated from Can- 
ada and the United States. General 
meetings and discussion groups during 
the conference will be open to visitors. 

Information may be obtained from Dr. 
A. O. Thomas, president, State House, 
Augusta, Me.; Prof. C. H. Williams, sec- 
retary, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo.; and from Dr. E. A. Hardy, Univer- 
sity of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 


Th 


“United States Schools” in South 


America 


A school in Argentina and one in Brazil 
have recently been named for the United 
States, as an expression of friendship to- 
ward this country. Impressive ceremo- 
nies attended the naming of the ‘‘ United 
States School” in Rio de Janeiro. Ad- 
dresses were made by the American am- 
bassador and by prominent educational 
officials of Brazil. American and Brazil- 
ian songs and exercises were given by the 
children, and portraits of Washington, 
Lincoln, and Horace Mann were unveiled. 

Children in the school named for the 
United States in Buenos Aires observed 
our American Fourth of July. The pro- 
gram included singing of the national 
anthems of Argentina and of the United 
States, recitations on the national flags of 
the two countries, and an address on the 
significance of the Fourth of July. 

yt 

Forty-four superintendents reported 
the use of the Dalton plan or some modi- 
fication of it, and 42 reported the use of the 
Winnetka technique or an adaptation of 
it, in answer to a questionnaire sent out by 
the Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Education, to 280 school superintendents 
of cities of 10,000 or more population. 
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To Overcome Differences in Read- 
ing Ability 


To offset differences in reading ability 


of children in the four upper grades of 
Wheatland, Wyo., graded school, the 
pupils have been classified into homo- 
geneous groups for special work. All 
pupils were given the Monroe silent 
reading test, and the Thorndike McCall 
reading scale Was used as a check. The 
tests showed, grade by grade, a wide 
variation in reading ability, a range of as 
much as five or six years in each grade. 
On the basis of their reading ability, six 
groups were finally organized, with a 


range within each of the groups of prob- 
ably not much more than a year. 

It was decided to add to the daily 
schedule a new morning reading period 
for each of the six homogeneous groups, 
continuing at the same time the regular 
grad 
period. 


reading classes, but for a shorter 

Beneficial results of the grouping 
are already seen. Members of the supe- 
rior group, all of whom read better than 
the average study 
elementary Spanish in the time which the 
other groups give to reading. 


high-school junior, 


Home Study of High-School 


Seniors 


To determine whether time devoted to 
pupils in Western High 
School, Baltimore, is apportioned to the 
best advantage in preparation of different 
subjects in the curriculum, a question- 
naire was sent to about 275 senior stu- 
dents. that history re- 
ceives the most of home-study time, an 
average of 80 minutes. Latin comes next, 


home study by 


Answers show 


with an average of 58 minutes; then 
stenography, 57 minutes; mathematics, 
46; and modern languages and chemistry 
with an average of 45 minutes each. 


Pupils reported an average of 42 minutes 
home study of English, and 38 minutes of 
The average per pupil time for 
each subject is 53 minutes, or about three 
hours and a half of home study in all. 
This is thought to be an overestimate 


biology 


rather than an underestimate. A prac- 
tical result of the survey has been to 
reduce the history assignment, which 


entails library work, and by readjustments 
of other subjects to make more time avail- 
able for home study in the subjects now 
below the median. 


Talks on banking and elementary eco- 
nomics for pupils in seventh and eighth 
grades and high schools of Wisconsin are 
given by local speakers designated for the 
purpose by the Wisconsin Bankers Asso- 
clation. 


~ 
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Vocational Guidance by German 
Municipal Institutes 


Voluntary Cooperation by Employers and Employees. 
Industrial Establishments Utilize Institutes in 
System Applicable to Choice of Professions 


Supplement Educational Records. 
Recruiting Employees. 


SYCHOLOGICAL institutes as in- 
Pp struments for voluntary voca- 
tional guidance are maintained 

by municipalities in practically all im- 
portant industrial areas in Germany. 
There has been since the war, and par- 
ticularly within the past five years, a 
growing appreciation on the part of 


both employers and employees of such 
service. 

The 
organization 


Cologne—and the 
is typical of other 
connected with the Beruf- 
samt, or vocational guidance bureau. 
The Berufsamt registers and advises 
boys and girls about to leave school and 
enter industry, through compre- 
hensive school reports filed with the 
bureau, physical measurements and medi- 
cal history of pupils are checked. Adults 
also take advantage of the service offered. 

Tests, given in the institute, are usually 
very simple, the more complicated forms 


institute in 
there 


centers—1s 


and 


having been abandoned. Though the 
general character of tests has been 
standardized, details are changed fre- 


quently. In Cologne the written part 
of the test includes (1) a 10-minute essay 
on the applicant’s choice of a career, 
(2) missing word test, and (3) comple- 


tion of unfinished paragraphs. Manual 
and sensory tests include (1) manual 
strength, (2) color selection, (3) visual 


measurement, and (4) manual tests to 
determine dexterity, tempo, exactitude, 
ability to reproduce, etc. Tests can be 
completed in about two hours. Their 





Sex Education as Actually 
Conducted 


*“ High Schools and Sex Education,” a 
manual of suggestion on education re- 
lated to sex, describes the work actually 
done in sex education by high-school 
teachers of the United States. The 
material was collected and the document 
was prepared under the auspices of the 
United States Bureau of Education and 
the United States Bureau of the Public 
Health Service. 

This manual does not advocate special 
courses in sex hygiene, but seeks to bring 
about the integration of sex instruction 
with biology, physiology, personal hygiene, 
and other existing courses. It should be 
of substantial assistance to high-school 
teachers, and the practical application of 


Simple Intelligence Tests 


principal value is said to be in the oppor- 
tunity given for observation of the candi- 
date during the test. 

Results are reported by the institute 
under the headings: Manual and sensory 
equipment; practical-technical ability; 
schoolwork, verbal and perceptive intelli- 
gence; and ‘‘special tests’’ for applicants, 
often adults, for highly skilled work. 
The observer’s general verdict is added as 
to the applicant’s adaptation to unskilled, 
skilled, or highly skilled and original work, 
Upon the basis of this report the Beruf- 
samt advises candidates and aids in se- 
curing positions for them. 

Voluntary vocational guidance of this 
character, in the opinion of the corre- 
spondent of the London Times who de- 
scribed the system, is meeting with ever- 
increasing support of employers. It is 
estimated by one large company employ- 
ing 10,000 workers that since adopting 
this policy of recruiting its apprentices, the 
number of failures in passing trade tests 
after three months of probation has been 
reduced from 30 per cent to a negligible 
number. It is even more significant that 
the system has the approval of trade- 
unions who realize its value in maintain- 
ing their standard of efficient workman- 
ship. In Cologne students in medicine, 
law, architecture, and music are availing 
themselves of the services of the institute 
for psychological tests, indicating that 
the system is applicable also to the pro- 
fessions in assisting in the choice of 
career. 





the methods it describes should contribute 
to the rearing of a healthier and happier 
generation. 

A new edition of the book has been 
issued in red buckram binding. It may 
be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at 50 cents per copy. 


Ww 


Free lectures under the auspices of the 
Board of Education of New York City, 
which attained such popularity 30 years 
ago under the direction of Henry M. 
Leipziger, are declining rapidly in the face 
of the competition from the movies and 
the radio. The appropriation for the 
bureau of lectures has been cut from 
$38,000 to $16,000 for the coming year. 
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Four International Educational Con- 
ferences are Coming 


yreur important international confer- 

ences in which education will occu- 
py the foremost place are described in this 
issue. The first in point of time will be 
the Pan-Pacific Conference on Education, 
Rehabilitation, Reclamation, and Recrea- 
tion to be held in Honolulu, April 11 to 16, 
inclusive. 

An international conference will be 
held at Prague, April 18 and 19, under 
the auspices of the International Bureau 
of Education, an activity of the Jean 
Jacques Rousseau Institute of Geneva. 
Its central theme will be the promotion of 
peace through instruction in the schools. 
“Progressive education,’ will be the com- 
mon bond of the participants in a meet- 
ing to be held in Locarno, Switzerland, 
August 3 to 15. ‘The true meaning of 
freedom in education” will be the theme 
of that conferenc« 

The World Federation of Education 
Associations will meet at Toronto, Au- 
gust 7 to 12, inclusive. This association 
was organized during the San Francisco 
convention of the National Education 
Association, and it has held one other 
meeting—that at Edinboro. The conspic- 
uous success of these and the prospect of 
seeing and hearing some of the most dis- 
tinguished educators of Europe will un- 
doubtedly attract a large number of 
American teachers to Toronto, a city, 
by the way, which has more American 
characteristics than any other city not 
on American soil. 

The conference at Honolulu is the only 
one of the four which is directly under 
governmental auspices. Provision was 
made for it by a joint resolution of the 
Congress of the United States, it was 
called by the President, the Secretary of 
the Interior is charged with its direction, 
an appropriation of $20,009 was made for 
it, and official delegates will attend from 
this country and from other countries 
bordering upon the Pacific and having 
territorial interests in the Pacific. 

In addition to the delegates from the 
departments of our Government the 
attendance is expected of two or three 
governors, four or more State superin- 
tendents of public instruction, a number 


of presidents and other officers of univer- 
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sities, the president of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, and 
others who have high places in the esteem 
of the educational public. These, with 
the accredited delegates of other countries, 
will be the headliners of the conference, 
ind their presence plus the extraordinary 
ittractiveness of the islands themselves 
will insure good audiences. 

More than 6,000 students in American 
universities, colleges, and professional 
schools are residents of other countries 
bordering upon the Pacific, including 
Hawaii and the Philippines. No better 
means than this are possible for the cul- 
tivation of cordial relations with those 
countries. Presence of university and 
college representatives at this conference 
will tend to promote the attendance of 
students from the countries represented 
there, and it is therefore distinctly to the 
advantage of the individual institutions 
and beneficial to the country. 

Aside from the conference and its 
business, the delights of a trip to “the 
paradise of the Pacific’? are not to be 
overlooked. 


Tuition Fees a Departure From 


Cherished Tradition 


ENDENCY to increase the fees 
charged to students of State univer- 
sities and State colleges seems to have 
excited little comment from administra- 
tors of higher education. This is exceed- 
ingly unfortunate, nevertheless, for the 
tendency is bad in principle and ultimately 
it is likely to lead to results contrary to the 
whole theory of American public educa- 
tion 

Of 106 State higher institutions in- 
cluded in Bureau of Education Bulletin 
1925, No. 12, it is reported (in Table 6) 
that 30 make a definite charge for tuition 
in arts and science to residents of the 
State, and in 11 of them the tuition charge 
is $50 or more. Other State institutions 
make no formal charge for tuition but 
collect substantial sums in incidental or 
registration fees. Still others prescribe 
fees for both tuition and incidentals. In 
27 of the institutions, one-fourth of the 
whole number, the combined charges for 
tuition and incidentals and registration 
amount to more than $50 a year. 

Certain fees are justifiable, as a matter 
of course. It is reasonable and proper 
that students be required to contribute to 
the cost of instruction which they receive 
in an institution of a State other than that 
of their residence. All the States main- 
tain colleges for their citizens, and he who 
wishes to attend in another State can not 
expect free tuition there unless some 
reciprocity arrangement is in_ effect. 
Laboratory breakage and the like should 
be paid. Personal service, including 
medical attendance, is properly charged 


to the individual, and membership in 
athletic clubs and student organizations is 
undoubtedly to be paid by the students, 
either by consent of the lividual or by 
voluntary agreement of the student body. 
And professional instruction in certain 
forms has not yet been assumed as a full 
obligation by all the States, although it 
might well be No serious objection can 
be urged under present conditions to such 
charges as these 

Objection does lie, however, against the 
practice, permissible, perhaps, in private 
institutions, of using fees as a barrier to 
keep down the numbers of students who 


seek entrance into State colleges, or as 
an easy means to raise a little more money 
for the institution. In both particulars 
the practice is of doubtful wisdom. The 
worst possible form of the ‘‘selective 
processes”’ is that based upon ability 
to pay. Purposely to shut out the am- 
hitious and able student of moderate 
means in order that only the sons of the 
well-to-do may enjoy the benefits of 
higher education at State expense would 
be reprehensible and indefensible. 

On the other hand, to follow the line 
of least resistance and to Jevy contri- 


butions upon the students for money 
which should be provided from the 
public treasury would be not only an 
unnecessary imposition but unwise as a 
matter of policy. The best and most 


earnest of the students will redouble their 
efforts at self-help’ and use still more 
time for earning that should be given to 
study, or their parents will make greater 
sacrifices to keep their sons in college. 
Many of them will succeed in doing so; 
but every important addition to the total 
cost raises the barrier above the level of 
the resources of prospective students of 
another stratum. The college _ enroll- 
ment has grown, to be sure, notwithstand- 
ing greater costs; but the reason lies in 
the flood of eligibles that issues steadily 
from the high schools. 

It is easy to increase fees when the 
trustees control the matter. A recorded 
vote is all that is required. The tribu- 
lation comes to the worthy and ambitious 
ones who must contrive to pay them. 
How much better to carry the effort and 
the worry to the legislative committees 
where it belongs. 

The sums received in added tuition 
fees are usually insignificant in terms of 
State appropriations, heavy though they 
may be upon individual students. The 
receipts from fees which are reported by 
some of the institutions appear imposing, 
but the totals include payments by non- 
residents and those for professional in- 
struction, which are always considerable. 

The State universities and State col- 
leges which are quiescent or complaisant 
in regard to increase in student fees 
depart from tradition. They barter a 
cherished principle for a pittance. 
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Preschool W ork of National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 


By MILDRED RUMBOLD WILKINSON 
Assistant Manager of Bureau, Furnace Brook Farm, Peekskill, N. Y. 


HIRTY-NINE 
Kansas City, Mo., all 
ve and all organized during 
prove that parents 


active preschool 


circles in 


the st four years, 
hav« ind that it 
rearing of their children. 


pays to study the 


In 1870 the interested public learned 


through Government pamphlets that a 


better breed of hogs would increase their 
weight ten times more rapidly on the 
same food that was given to a poorer 
breed. These same pamphlets told how 
to letect and to cure hog diseases. 
About 1880 the Government sent out 
pamphlets telling the best breed of 
horses for all kinds of work, and, later, 
helpful information on cows and chickens. 

To-day, all over the country, parents 
are studying every phase of child training 
and the Government, through the Bureau 
of Education, is making available to all 
parents, even those in the little hamlets 


far removed from educational centers, 


home 


valuabl 


nstruction through pamphlets and 
book lists, on all 
education for the entire family from the 
to the adult. 


phases of 


Abundant Literature Supplied to Mothers 


Parent-teacher associations, women’s 


clubs, and child study groups are supply- 
ing their members with every possible aid 
for this study of child training and 
parental fitness. The American Child 
Health Association, the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, both 


New York City, the National 
Safety Association, and many others are 


ocated in 


sending into the homes instructive mate- 
health, play, safety, and other 
every-day life subjects. The Women’s 
Foundation for Health is devoting time, 
effort and 


rial ol 


money to help mothers to 


health through its Positive Health Series. 
Even commercial firms are showering 
the homes of the country with valuable 


educational pamphlets. 
This is a preschool age. The preschool 
child has become the incentive to his 
education and training along a 
humber ol 


parents 
lines unconsidered until the 
babies 


parents realized that bring no 


habits with them into the world and that 
habit formation beginning at birth places 
the responsibility squarely upon the 
mothers and fathers. 

\ll parents who are true parents are 
desirous of giving their children strong, 
rob bodies and a fair intellectual start 
in t r education. Jesse H. Newlon, 


past president of the National Education 


Association, in addressing the State 


Teachers Convention in Montana said, 
‘““We as teachers are somewhat conceited, 
we consider our services in the school 
room as priceless. We are wrong. We 
must see the child in his relation to his 
environment not alone in the school- 
room but in the home. The State, The 
Nation, the whole universe, contribute 

We must under- 
health, 


parentage, and 


to his success or failure. 


stand problems of emotions, 


homes, character; and 
the parent-teacher association is the 
means whereby teachers can get on the 
inside of these problems.”’ 

Organizing and planning the work of 
preschool circles is a vital activity of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. Mrs. Clifford Walker, of Atlanta, 
Ga., is the national chairman of pre- 
school circles and she has a national 
committee made up of a chairman in 
each State branch. Program outlines for 
the work as well as excellent program 
material are published monthly in the 
Child Welfare Magazine. Mrs. E. R. 
Crumm, national chairman of study 
circles, Mrs. E. L. Morris, manager of 
the bureau of program service, and State 
preschool chairmen cooperate in the work. 

These preschool circles meet at regular 
periods for intensive study. In some 
places mothers meet in the homes of 
members and bring their children with 
them. This gives the little ones an op- 
portunity to play together in another 
room under the expert guidance of some 
one in charge of the children while the 
mothers are studying. 


Talks by Specialists in Child Training 


Child specialists give talks on such 
topics as habit problems, obedience, fear, 
punishment, play, proper toys for chil- 
dren, preparing the child for kinder- 
garten, independence, and other subjects 
vital to the physical, mental, and spirit- 
ual training of children. 

In Washington, D. C., 13 associations 
are having their preschool children care- 
fully examined for all defects, and then 
following this examination with study of 
the problems brought to light. They 
expect to extend the preschool 
work so that every school in the District 
will have one. 

At Fort Dodge, Iowa, the members of 
the parent-teacher associations and of 
the preschool-age clubs, in addition to 


circle 
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their study work, have made appoint- 
ments with mothers for morning or after- 
noon clinics in the kindergarten room of 
the Hawley School, 
the school nurse in weighing and measur- 
ing the children but they call for the 
mothers and children and take them home 


They not only assist 


examinations. Los 
confer- 
chairmen for 
They are 
doing very successful work with the young 


again after the 
Angeles Federation has monthly 
with its 


ences preschool 


exchange of plans and ideas. 
mothers of the city, who have become 
very enthusiastic child-study students. 

St. Paul, Minn., has an organized course 
in preschool work under Miss Edith 
Dixon, of the Child Welfare Institute of 
the State university. The circle meets 
the first Monday and the third Wednes- 
day of each month in the public library 
from three o'clock to half past four in the 
The admission is free and the 
requirements are: (1) Attendance at 
every meeting, if possible; (2) handing 
in at each meeting one written question; 
(3) reading at least one book during the 
course from a selected book list. 


afternoon. 


In Michigan the State preschool chair- 
man urges her chairmen throughout the 
State, to become interested in the work 
of the school kindergartens and the first 
grades, that they may know something 
of the school problems of the first years. 
She asks also that they make a survey of 
their fields, decide upon the outstanding 
needs, mental, moral, physical, and spirit- 
ual, and then do their utmost to better 
conditions. She supplies them with 
helpful pamphlets, outlines of work, and 
selected book lists. 

Every State is working for preschool 
circles in every community, and even the 
smallest groups with no organized, self- 
supporting circle can form a group for 
this work. Without expensive books, 
without a trained expert tolead, they can 
still do resultful preschool work by using 
the instructive articles “ First-Year Talks 
for Pre-School Circles’’ by Evelyn D. 
published each month in The 
Child Welfare Magazine. 


Cope, 


The New Education Fellowship, a 
progressive educational organization with 
branches in many European countries, in- 
cluding England, will hold its fourth inter- 
national conference in Locarno, Switzer- 
land, August 3-15, 1927. The main topic 
for consideration will be the true meaning 
of freedom in education, and in this con- 
nection the promotion of closer educa- 
tional relations between Europe and the 
United States will be discussed. The 
hope is expressed that American educators 
traveling in Europe this summer will 
arrange to attend the meeting. 











Mission of Junior High School is in Articulation 
and Guided Exploration 


Neither Wholly Elementary nor Wholly Secondary, but the Means of Integration. 


Initiates Secondary Education; 


Senior High School Completes It. Junior High School Aids Pupil to Make Provisional Choice of Kind of Work 


He Will Do. 


By JAMES M. GLASS 


Eight Criteria for Appraising Efficiency of Junior High School. 


Consulling Director of Junior High Schools, Florida State Department of Public Instruction 


school has been 


HE 
nationally 


many pressing and uni- 
Like an 


high 
accepted as the solu- 


junior 


tion of 


versal educational problems. 
educational awakening it has spread in 15 
years through all 48 States. No school 
system, no administrator, no teacher who 
has caught the new vision has been the 
same since, provided that school system, 
administrator, or teacher has awakened 
to the mission of the junior high school. 
He who is content to appropriate the 
lifeless form and refuses the challenge of 
the new life-giving spirit of the junior high 
school will continue to wonder what, it is 
all about. 
its mission and accepts the challenge to 


He who catches the vision of 


readjust his theory and practice in accord 
with it will experience a new birth in his 
personal professional life. In the 
one case the junior high school becomes a 


and 


static unit in the public-school system 
In the other case it becomes a dynamic 
and pivotal center of reconstruction. 
The first mission of the junior high 
school is this: It seeks to 
unarticulated school system of 8 
4 years of 


convert an 
years 
of elementary education and 
secondary education into an articulated 
and continuous 12-year school system. 
To this end the junior high school be- 
comes the unit of transition to 
together elementary 


education 


Junior High School Coordinates School System 


weld 


and = secondary 


The junior high school at no point in 


its three years is either wholly elementary 


or wholly secondary. It is a new com- 
posite of both. It begins by continuing 
“common integrating education.” It 


carries forward progressively its transi- 
tional articulation of 
secondary courses of study. 
starting the differentiation of secondary 
education. 
school, it coordinates the school system, 
and it the 
Stated in terms of pupil experience, the 
junior high school is the bridge over which 
its pupils pass from the irresponsible age 
of boyhood and girlhood to the increas- 


elementary and 


It closes by 
It continues the elementary 


starts secondary school. 


Publication 
Research in Secondary 
son, chairman. 


fostered by National Committee on 
Education, John B. Edmon- 
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ingly responsible age and richer experience 
of adolescence. 

Let us look at the conditions from which 
the junior high-school movement origi- 
nated. In the elementary school of eight 
years we shall find the opportunity for 
the junior high school. In the high school 
of four years we shall find the need for it. 

Two decades ago we experienced one 
of those educational tidal waves which have 
the virtue of concentrating thought and 
effort upon one objective. It was econ- 
omy of time in the public school. The 
wave swept us to the conviction that the 
elementary school required only six vears 
to complete its program. 


Elementary Years Not Well Utilized 


“Cardinal Principles of Secondary 
Education’’ gave the consensus of opin- 
ion thus: “The eight years heretofore 
given to elementary education have not, 
as a rule, been effectively utilized. The 
last two of these years in particular have 
not been well adapted to the needs of the 
adolescent. Many 
and either drop out of school altogether 
or form habits of dawdling, to the serious 
injury of subsequent work. We believe 
that much of the difficulty will be removed 
by a new type of secondary education 
beginning at about 12 or 13.” 

Let us translate this quotation into an 
affirmation: The single greatest contri- 
bution to American education by the 
elementary school since 1890 was such 
increased efficiency that its program of 
eight years could be completed in six. 
This increased efficiency released grades 
7 and 8 for a reconstructed program in 
secondary education and thereby created 
the opportunity for the junior high 
school. 

Where 
studies on 
from school, 
taneously by 


pupils lose interest 


was the need? In 1905 two 
the problem of elimination 
undertaken almost simul- 

Ayres and Thorndike, 
revealed startling conditions of educa- 
tional waste. It was discovered that for 
the country as a whole, of 100 pupils who 
completed the sixth year, 79 finished the 
seventh, 59 completed the eighth, and 
39 survived to the end of the ninth—a 
mortality of 61 per cent in grades 7, 8, 
and 9. Here was a desperate need for 


reorganization and for the prevention of 
educational casualties. 

In 1890 one of every ten pupils of high 
school age was enrolled in school. There 
is to-day one of every three, and in many 
communities two of every three. In 1890 
the aggregate was 300,000; 
in 1924 it was three and one-half millions. 
During this period the total population of 
the country increased 78.9 per cent and 
high school enrollment 945.5 per cent. 
This secondary school growth is one of 
the phenomenal 
national life in 


enrollment 


developments of our 
the past 35 years. 

In 1890 the high-school curriculum was 
chiefly But when 
high schools were confronted with large 
numbers of pupils who had no college 


college preparation. 


objective they accepted the challenge to 
meet new needs. The high school ceased 
to serve only a class and became democ- 
ratized for the 


this also 


Let us translate 
affirmation: The 
single greatest contribution of the high 
school to American education since 1890 
was the comprehensive high school. Dif- 
ferentiated curricula, academic, technical, 
commercial, practical arts, and fine arts 
were the contributions of the compre- 
hensive high school to the American ideal 
of equal opportunities for all. 


mass. 


into another 


No Longer Exclusively a Preparatory Stage 


The day has gone when the high school 
a preparatory stage to 
hand when the 
high school has become an integral part 
of public education for all the people. 
The high has 
changed the heritage of 8 years of ele- 
mentary the universal 
present-day heritage of 12 years of con- 
tinous public education. The compre- 
hensive high school and the junior high 
school created by it have combined to 
eliminate the of the 
eighth year. 


was exclusively 


college. The day is at 


comprehensive school 


education to 


former flag stop 

I shall not reflect upon your intelligent 
understanding of present social and in- 
dustrial conditions nationally and inter- 
nationally and of our scientific age to 
stress the fact that the heritage of our 
youth to-day must be 12 years of public 
schooling. 
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We are concerned with the need to 
ereate an integrated and articulated 
schoo! system of 12 years. This is the 


first and primary mission of the junior 
It is the long look of the 


high school. 
junior high school to which all of us in 
the specific problems 
vears are 
we fail to 


our absorption in 
of tne first 


most likelv to be 


three secondary 
blind. If 
integrate the six years of the elementary 
school with the three years of the junior 
high school and the latter with the three 
years of the senior high school, the orig- 
inal confusion of one gap will be worse 


confounded by the creation of two. 


First Mission Concerned with Transition 


Thus the first mission of the junior 
high school is primarily to create a school 
to articulate ele- 


of transition designed 


mentarv and secondary education into 


one integrated 
system of 12 years, or in the case of an 
the South and 


eontinuous and school 


extensive practice of 
Southwest of 11 vears. 

To understand the second mission we 
must change the focus of the Jens from 
the long look at the whole public school 
system to the short look at the special 
funetions of the junior bigh school. To 
quote again the Cardinal Principles of 
Secondary Education: “In the’ junior 
period emphasis should be placed upon 
the attempt to help the pupil to explore 
his own aptitudes and to make at least 
provisional choice of the kinds of work 
to which he will devote himself. In the 
senior period emphasis should be given 
to training in the fields thus chosen. 
This distinction lies at the basis of the 
organization of junior and senior high 


schools. ‘g 
Comprehensive High School Created the Need 


Clearly, then, the two are component 
parts of the secondary school. The férmer 
initiates, and the latter completes sec- 
Thirty years ago the 
high school did not need the junior high 
The comprehensive high school 
the need. Differentiated cur- 
ricula imply electives and electives in turn 
imply guidance and intelligent choices. 
Differentiation is the function of the senior 
high. Guidance is the function of the 
junior high school. 

Two needs arose concurrently with the 
high school, The first 
was more time for secondary education. 
This was supplied by the addition of the 
seventh and eighth years to the secondary 
period. The second need, which is the 
second mission of the junior high schooi, 
was to help each child to explore his own 
aptitides and to guide him to an intelli- 
gent choice of educational differentiation. 
If the senior high school is to furnish 
training in work chosen, it can not also 


ondary education. 


school. 


created 


comprehensive 


undertake the mission of the junior high 
furnish guided exploration. 
This basic distinction must be respected 
whether a school system is reorganized 
upon the 6-3-3 or 6-6 basis. 


school to 


No doubt the designation of 6—6 more 
closely approximates actual practice of 
The fact 
is that there are still two major divisions 
of the 12-year school system, but modified 


present school administration. 


into an elementary period of, six years 
secondary 
not 


and a period of six years. 
This imply that segregated 
junior and senior high schools should not 
exist. Each has its own peculiar func- 
In large school systems each is 


does 


tions. 
more effectively administered as a sepa- 
vate building unit. But the implication 
plainly is that in smaller systems the joint 
junior senior high school of six years has 
as definite a place in school administra- 
tion. 


Should be Designated a Secondary School 


Whether 6-3-3 or 6-6, the junior and 
senior high schools are component parts 
of the secondary period of the seventh to 
the twelfth school years. All tendencies 
in city, county, State, and national educa- 
tion associations to designate both as sec- 
ondary schools should be encouraged until 
secondary education shall invariably pred- 
icate junior and senior high schools. 

The inherent virtue of segregated junior 
and senior high schools is the increased 
probability, by reason of type of admin- 
istration, that their respective functions 
will be strictly observed. The inherent 
virtue of a six-year junior-senior high 
school is the increased probability, also 
by reason of type of administration, that 
the mutual function to create an inte- 
grated secondary program will be as 
strictly observed. The question of re- 
spective type must be determined by local 
conditions of economy of administration. 
The question of distinctive and mutual 
functions is in either case a matter of pro- 
fessional attitude and informed leadership. 

The long look at the junior high school 
reveals its mission to the public-school 
system—to eliminate its gaps, to provide 
gradual and progressive transition from 
elementary to secondary schools, and to 
integrate 12 years of public education. 


Guidance into Differentiated Training 


The short look at the junior high school 
reveals its mission to early adolescent 
youth—to guide them from elementary 
education through its own enlarged and 
enriched experiences of exploration of 
aptitudes, revelation of opportunities, and 
motivation of purposeful effort, and into 
the specialized or differentiated training of 
the senior high school. 

It is important to note that the junior 
high school has its own twofold mission. 
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neither a glorified 
grammar school nor an appendix to the 
senior high school. It must be a com- 
posite product of both, partaking of the 
nature of each, and solely responsible 
for the fulfilment of its own missions 
to the public-school system and to the 
early age. It must, there- 
fore, have its own identity, its own pur- 
poses, and its own program of studies. 

In the light of this twofold mission let 
us examine some criteria which in general 
practice to-day serve for an appraisal of a 
real junior high school: 


Consequently it is 


adolescent 


Vision of Leaders Comes First 


1. Without question the first criterion 
that a junior high school is fulfilling its 
purposes is the vision of its administra- 
tors and instructors. Junior high schools 
little in organization, program of 
studies, and administration. They vary 
much in the conviction of their faculties 
that there is a mission for them to fulfill. 
Principals and teachers should unceasingly 
search for the underlying philosophy of 
the junior high school, for the enthusiasm 
which rewards the search, and for the 
irresistible fascination of the spirit of the 
junior high school. To this end every 
teacher should take courses in the “junior 
high idea” and keep in touch 
with its literature to follow its steady 
progress toward its high mission. 

2. The junior high school has beconrtfe 
the agency to elevate into secondary 
education the study of psychology as 
the basis of education. In consequence 
it elevates into the secondary school the 
method of making the child rather than 
subject matter the focus of procedure. 
All junior high school teachers, who have 
been trained by experience in the ele- 
mentary school, know that elementary 
and particularly primary teachers have 
for a generation been students of child 
psychology. Herein lies the secret of 
their increased efficiency by reason of 
which the elementary school has released 
grades 7 and 8 to the secondary school. 


Adolescent Psychology Not Fully Developed 


The acid test of any school unit is the 
degree of correspondence between the 
psychology of the age with which it 
deals and its organized environment of 
materials, method, and school life. We 
of the secondary school have largely yet 
to learn by personal experience what this 
acid test implies for us. The reason is 
not so much our indifference as the fact 
that adolescent psychology is not the 
developed science which child psychology 
has become. 

Steadily, however, junior high school 
literature is being enriched by more 
scientific studies of the early adolescent 
or pubescent age. A junior high school 
faculty should seek every opportunity 


vary 


school 
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to enroll for what is beyond doubt the 
most fascinating teacher-training course 
open to them—the study of the early 
adolescent age. When a junior high 
school teacher can say, as I heard a Los 
Angeles teacher say, when a group of 
early adolescent boys marched upon the 
platform for a boys’ chorus selection, 
“How I love these junior high school 
pupils,”’ that teacher has found her place 
and she will fill it. 


Involves Reconstruction of Study Program 


3. The enacting clause of a junior high 
school is a reconstructed program of 
studies. Briefly this means a change 
from a vertical line of demarcation be- 
tween elementary and secondary courses 
of study to a diagonal line of gradual 
articulation between them. 

Each course should proceed by natural, 
transitional, and progressive stages from 
its elementary to its secondary constitu- 
ents. Each course should fuse the refine- 
ments of its allied elementary courses 
with the simpler aspects of its allied 
secondary courses. Each course should 
provide a survey of the subject field to 
the end of exploring aptitudes and of 
revealing its educational and vocational 
possibilities. Each course should deal 
with the problems, interests, and needs of 
early adolescence. 

Hence the first criterion of a vision of 
the junior high-school mission and the 
second criterion of a sympathetic under- 
standing of the early adolescent age 
logically precede efforts at curriculum 
reconstruction. Junior high schools which 
are constructively reformulating their 
programs of studies in accord with the 
accepted purposes of the movement and 
with the steadily increasing knowledge of 
the pubescent age are effecting the cur- 
riculum reconstruction so indispensable 
to even an approximate realization of the 
junior high-school mission. Every true 
junior high-school teacher will accept 
without question assignments to partici- 
pate actively in the rebuilding of the 
program of studies. 


Classroom Procedure Must Be Socialized 


4. The exclusively cultural-disciplinary 
concept of education has been modified, 
not replaced, by a modern social-practical 
concept. This new concept leads to the 
conviction that the socialization of the 
curriculum is a paradox without the 
socialization of classroom procedure. 
Manifestly socialized classroom procedure 
makes effectual a socialized curriculum. 
In the present-day readjustment of the 
secondary curriculum the objective is the 
introduction of social-practical values, 
the means are socialized materials, and 
the method is socialized classroom pro- 
cedure. 
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A more comprehensive and sympathetic 
knowledge of early adolescent psychology 
will save junior high school teachers 
from fatal errors in instructional method. 
Early adolescence is characterized by a 
dynamic mental growth from the vicarious 
thinking life of the child to the independ- 
ent thinking life of the adolescent. The 
early adolescent youth has an irrepressible 
instinct to think, to inquire, and to 
investigate for himself. He wants to 
discover and to understand in terms of 
his Own experience. Yet his power for 
independent thinking and study has not 
developed to the point that he does not 
need guidance. 


A Laboratory for Experiment 


The true junior high school teacher is 
the unobstrusive leader of early adoles- 
cent mental expansion. She accepts the 
concept of the classroom as a laboratory, 
even though it challenges her former 
concept of it as a recitation room. She 
subscribes to the principle of “activity 
as the chief means of learning.’”’ She 
believes in learning by doing. She is 
willing to experiment with directed 
learning, the problem-project method, 
the socialized recitation, and the various 
other forms in which the classroom 
laboratory ideal has found expression. 

She believes that the pupil is the active 
participating agent in the classroom and 
that she is the passive, nontalking, 
directing agent. She is bringing to the 
whole secondary field a shift in point of 
view from improvement of the’teacher’s 
method to improvement of the pupil’s 
learning process. She actually believes, 
because she was largely trained in ele- 
mentary school method, that the child 
is the focus of classroom procedure. 


One-Hour Periods are Desirable 


Her experience convinces her that the 
one indispensable condition for translat- 
ing the theory of activity as the chief 
means of learning into classroom practice 
is the longer period of 60 mirytes. The 
laboratory requires more time than the 
recitation. She is helping to make 
universal the administrative practice of 
six 1-hour periods daily. 

5. Guidance is a synonym for the junior 
high school. The exploration of ‘apti- 
tudes is an individual, i. e., a guidance 
problem. The aim of the junior high 
school can be summarized in the purpose 
so to diagnose individual differences that 
each early adolescent may be wisely 
guided from the single curriculum of the 
elementary school to his proper curricu- 
lum placement among the multiple offer- 
ings of the senior high school. 

The guidance program has three objec- 
tives: (1) The discovery of individual ap- 
titudes; (2) the discovery of educationa] 
opportunities for the training of aptitudes 


when revealed; (3) the discovery of voca- 
tional openings for the useful employment 
of aptitudes when revealed and trained. 
In another way of statement the junior 
high school offers to early adolescent 
youth, as he instinctively looks forward 
to his proper place in society, three visions: 
His own native endowment, the world of 
education, and the world of work. Con- 
currently three purposes must be fulfilled: 
Exploration of aptitudes, revelation of 
training, and motivation of effort. 


Guidance Course an Integral Part 


The true junior high school teacher who 
has caught the vision and who compre- 
hends the early adolescent age subscribes 
in no uncertain terms to the practice of 
classroom guidance instruction. She 
knows that junior high school children in 
their expanding mental growth should 
have their own conscious interpretation 
of what the junior high school is planned 
to give them. She is convinced that they 
need to know the worlds of education and 
vocation if they are wisely to be guided to 
intelligent adjustment of their individual 
lives. She believes in a guidance course 
of study as an integral part of the program 
of studies and in the guidance classroom 
period as an integra) part of the schedule 
of classes. 

Furthermore, the true junior high school 
teacher believes in the vocational coun- 
selor, the girls’ adviser, the boys’ adviser, 
and in her own social, moral, and per- 
sonal guidance work of her weekly home- 
room period. Experience has taught her 
that the junior high-school teacher is 
primarily a guide of early adolescent. 
youth and secondarily a teacher of sub- 
ject matter; that guidance is the synonym 
and method of the junior high school; 
and that a guidance program is the un- 
failing criterion by which to judge the 
worth of a junior high school. 


Extracurricular Activities are Important 


6..A sixth criterion for appraisal of a 
femior high school is its program of junior 
citizenship, mére commonly called extra- 
curricular activities. Dewey’s definition 
of the school as ‘‘life, not preparation for 
life,” is interpreted by Kilpatrick in his: 
concept of education as ‘‘the cantinuous 
remaking of the child’s life upon ever 
richer and higher levels.’”’ Thus defined 
the junior high school is primarily the 
school of early adolescent life, or, as 
Henry Neumann states it, “the special 
field for their activities”’ as junior citizens. 

The socialized curriculum, socialized 
classroom procedure, and socialized junior 
citizenship constitute a harmonious whole. 
They guarantee to the junior high school 
the true ideal of early adolescent life as 
a cross-section of real living—a richer and 
higher level than preadolescence and 
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antecedent to the still richer and higher 
levels of middle and late adolescence. 
Early adolescence is an age of general 
expansion—a physical expansion with its 
instinct for ceaseless activity; a mental 
with its instinct to rationalized 


expansior 

understanding and its aversion to mechan- 
ized practice; a social expansion with its 
instinct for cooperative service; and an 


emotional expansion with its instinct for 
altruistic expression. A program of junior 
ship is the medium of translating 
instincts into useful and 


citizer 
these 
saving habits of conduct and of develop- 


worthy 


ing these potential powers into actual 


educational assets. 
Exercises of Junior Citizenship Aid Democracy 


Junior high school children learn 
through their activities as junior citizens 
that ‘the voluntary surrender of some 
personal good is the upbuilding of some 
community good.’”’ And junior high 
school teachers learn that by the exercises 
of junior citizenship ‘‘the fibers of democ- 
racy grow sound and strong.” 

The true junior high school teacher 
knows that citizenship activities require 
the unremitting and sympathetic control 
of the faculty. She knows that she must 
be the same unobtrusive director of the 
citizenship activities of her home-room 
group as she is of the directed learning of 
her classroom groups. She accepts with- 
out question her assignment as a home- 
room counselor, as a club sponsor, and as 
a director of activities. 

She comes to find her greatest joy as a 
coworker with early adolescents and her 
highest privilege as a vicarious participant 
in the free, unsophisticated, and joyous 
age of budding adolescence. She can not 
comprehend how any organization of 
grades 7, 8, and 9 can be appraised as a 
real junior high school without a program 
of active, living, and inspiring junior 
citizenship. 


Certain Items of Equipment are Essential 


7. There are building criteria by which 
to appraise a junior high school: A library 
which is the general laboratory of all 
classrooms; an auditorium which is the 
source of school morale; a gymnasium 
where new physical powers may be prop- 
erly trained; health rooms where unfortu- 
nate physical handicaps may be remedied; 
practical arts shops for boys and for girls 
where both may be trained to worthy 
home membership; fine-arts rooms where 
instincts to the appreciation of the 
esthetic may find expression; no study 
halls to invite wrong habits of undirected 
learning; the laboratory ideal of every 
classroom where the principle of activity 
as the chief means of learning finds a 
stimulating environment; a students’ con- 
ference room where leadership in junior 





citizenship may be trained; and ample 
administrative and supervisory quarters 
where the educational leadership of prin- 
cipal and advisory and supervisory asso- 
ciates may function effectively. 

8. A for appraising a 
junior high school is that it should be freed 
from traditions. It is the 
pivotal center of educational experimenta- 
It dares to make mistakes that it 
may make progress. It protests stand- 
ardization until its problems are solved 
long afterwards as 
Progress has been made. But its mission 
partly fulfilled. Conditions in 
any junior high school can not become 
rigidly fixed without limiting progress. 
The true junior high school will endeavor 
to stay in the plastic state of progressive 
development. 

The true junior high school teacher 
glories in the pioneer service she can 
render to the solution of new problems. 
Like the pupils whom she guides in their 
expanding lives she looks ever forward to 
greater service and more worthy achieve- 
ment. She has the vision of the life still 
more abundant ever just beyond. She 
is alive, alert, progressive, splendidly pro- 
fessional, and full of the joy of life because 
she is living and growing. She is a true 
missionary devoted in complete self-sur- 
render to the mission of the junior high 


school. 
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Adult Education For Young Welsh 


Miners 


A mining institute, the first of four 
which it is planned to erect in the Welsh 
County of Monmouthshire, under the 
South Wales scheme for mining education, 
was organized recently at Pontllanfraith. 
Courses in the institutes are designed to 
meet the needs of pupils who come direct 
from the schools, as well as of adult 
workers; and a part of the course is in- 
tended for men who wish to take matric- 
ulation examinations for the university. 
For the first two years six hours per week 
will be spent in the study of English, 
mathematics, mining science, and draw- 
ing. Physics is introduced in the third 
year, and chemistry in the fourth year. 
French or Welsh may also be taken as a 
second language. In the fifth and sixth 
years the usual matriculation subjects 
will be taken. The courses are not 
merely technical in character but will 
enable young miners to go on, if desired, 
to university work. 


ny 


* 


County library service in some form has 
been established in more than 200 counties 
in 32 States. It is said that the first 
book truck was operated in Washington 
County, Md. 
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University Encourages Practical 


Study of Botany 


A wild flower contest, to continue 10 
years in the schools of the State, has been 
projected by the University of Texas 
with the purpose of familiarizing teachers 
and pupils with wild flowers of their own 
locality. Annual exhibits will be prepared 
by the schools to consist of 30 specimens, 
10 each gathered in the fall, winter, and 
spring, pressed and mounted according to 
directions announced by the professor of 
botany of the university, who is director 
of the contest. The scheme contemplates 
preparation of exhibits in triplicate and 
retention of one set by participating 
schools. The best exhibit in each county 
will be sent to the university. At the 
expiration of the 10-year period the uni- 
versity will have a collection of wild 
flowers from different parts of the State, 
and each school participating will possess 
an exhibit of 300 authentically identified’ 
wild flowers of its locality. The process 
of collection is purposely made gradual in 
order that pupils may learn the specimens 
thoroughly, and that the numbers received 
at the university at any one time may 
not be too great. 


w 


Beautiful Book on Irrigation Dis- 
tributed Freely 


Study of irrigation in the United States 
is largely a study of western expansion, 
for the history of many States of the West 
is written in terms of water. An illus- 
trated booklet, ‘‘ Federal Irrigation Proj- 
ects,’’ giving information concerning irri- 
gation projects of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion of the Department of the Interior, 
has been widely used by teachers and 
school children, and facts presented have 
been incorporated in a number of school 
textbooks. Copies of the booklet are 
available to teachers, without cost, in 
lots of 25 to 50. Application should be 
made to the Bureau of Reclamation, 
Interior Department, Washington, D. C. 


y 


“Expertness in teaching’ will be the 
keynote of the Seventh Annual Educa- 
tion Conference, sponsored by Ohio State 
University, Columbus, to be held at the 
university, April 7-9, 1927. This subject 
will be prominent in discussions during 
the entire period, both in general sessions 
and in the more than 30 sectional group 
meetings which have been planned. 
These conferences have been in the past 
of outstanding helpfulness to teachers, 
and it is expected that meetings this year 
will reach a high point in value to those 


in attendance. 

















Volcanic Phenomena and Gorgeous Vegetation 
in Hawan National Park 


Kilauea, Mauna Loa, and Haleakala, All Famous Volcanoes, Are Within the Park. Mauna Loa, 13,675 Feet 


High, is Steadily Growing. 


Eagerness. 


Haleakala. 


AWAII NATIONAL PARK, | 

H cated in the far-off Hawaiian 

Islands, has many claims to dis- 
tinction. One fact that makes it unique 
is its location, consisting as it does of 
three separate tracts lying on two different 
islands. The Kilauea and Mauna Loa 
sections are located on the island of 
Hawaii, and the third section, Haleakala, 
is on the island of Maui. Each is named 
after the volcanic exhibit which is its 
outstanding feature. 

Another of the park’s unusual attrac- 
tions is its fascinating contrast of luxu- 
riant tropical foliage with craters and 
barren lava flows, the result of some com- 
paratively recent violent volcanic out- 


A Well-Behaved Volcano Which Issues Advance Notice of Outbreaks. 


Spectacular Pyrotechnics of Halemaumau, the Crater of Kilauea, Awaited with 


Glorious Color Effects at 


Plants in Crater Gleam like Burnished Silver 


By STEPHEN T. MATHER 


Director National Park Service 


break. At one point the road, winding 
through a forest of gorgeous fern trees 
and other vividly colored tropical tree 
growths, suddenly comes to a huge crater, 
surrounded by lava and large volcanic 
bowlders. As a series of contrasts, the 
entire park is unsurpassed. 

The best known section is that in- 
cluding the volcano of Kilauea, usually 
the most active. This mountain, though 
much older than towering Mauna Loa, 
its neighbor, is not nearly so tall, rising 
only 4,000 feet. Its lavas, instead of 
flowing from the crater at the top, have 
found vents through its flanks, thus 
broadening and flattening the mountain. 
All that is Jeft of its ancient crater is a 


great depression at the top, somewhat re- 
sembling a broad flat plain. In the mid- 
dle of this is another crater or pit known 
by the Hawaiian name of Halemaumau, 


i 


which popularly translated means “‘ House 
of Everlasting Fire.’”’ This name comes 
from the fact that for years at a time 
the pit is filled almost to the brim with a 
boiling, bubbling mass of molten lava. 
Nearly a century and a half ago this pit 
became unusually active and its violent 
flow of lava destroyed a Hawaiian Army. 
From that time, 1790, no rocks or ash 
were ejected by Halemaumau until 
1924. The preceding fall the lake of 
lava drained away, but it gradually 
returned until the pit contained a 50- 
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Kilauea’s Lake of Fire ia a placid mood 
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acre la if seething lava. Lava geysers 


ye i+ 7 


trav‘ g across its surface set up in- 
eand ent sprays 150 feet high. This 


bri lay continued for two months 
and with the crater nearly full, a 
large me slowly formed on the lake. 
Th irst with a roar, sending sheets of 
lava ma feet into the air. Again the 
lak« peared and crumbling masses 
of rock fell into the smoking pit, choking 
the vents through which the volcanic 
Gast id escaped 


Fire Pit Covers 200 Acres 


\ few months later, when the gases 
unexpectedly returned, the vents were 
cleared by tremendous explosions hurling 
ashes for miles into the air. The violent 
dist unce continued for three weeks, 
and at the end of that time the fire pit 
had bee enlarged to four times its 
former size, the opening now being 200 
acres in area and 1,500 feet deep. <A few 
weel ater, when all was quiet, a roaring 
geyser appeared at the bottom of the 
pit, sending up a steady spray of lava 
200 feet high, building up a small cinder 


cone and forming a 10-acre lava lake 


on ft floor of the pit. After giving a 
bril t display for a couple of weeks 
the fountain weakened, and the volcano 
became dormant. This condition , still 
continues, with only a glowing crack 
see! vy and then at night far down in 
the t Immense columns of steam 
rise continually from the depths, showing 
that the fires are ever smoldering, and 
the cl es are that the lake of fire will 
some day return to the pit. 


Tropical Vegetation and Beautiful Birds 


This section of the park has many other 
striking features. In addition to Hale- 
maumau, there are steaming and dead 
craters; huge sulphur banks; great forests 
of virgin tree ferns, of koa and ohia trees, 
and of other valuable Hawaiian hard- 
woods; lava trees and tree molds, the latter 
being perfect casts of great trees which 
have been buried by lava torrents and 
burned slowly away, leaving impressions 
of their forms in the hardened lava. Bird 
Park, a beautiful natural park completely 


surrounded by ancient lava flows, is 
another outstanding feature. Here are 
many different species of very beautiful 


In this section also 
the Seven Craters area, reached by the 
Cockett Trail, is of great interest. It is 
planned to connect these in time with a 
good road so that they may be easily vis- 
ited by tourists. 


and rare native birds. 


In the Fern Jungle, through which the 
road to the volcano passes, are many giant 
ferris 40 feet high, with single fronds 25 
feet long arching gracefully over the high- 
way. This forms one of the most, beauti- 
ful and appealing exhibits of this area. 
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On the rim of Kilauea Crater is located 
the Volcano House, the hotel that provides 
accommodations for visitors. The park 
administrative headquarters are located 
nearby From the Volcano House the 
‘““World’s Weirdest Trail’’ leads to the 
rim of the crater. Its first 
winds through rich tropical vegetation, 


half-mile 


then for a mile it takes its way through 
fantastic lava formations, the result of 
the Kau Fiow of 1919 when Kilauea over- 
flowed. Another mile follows over the area 
bombarded by huge boulders and frag- 


ments of lava during the 1924 eruptions. 
Periodic Outbursts Add to Mauna Loa's Bulk 


Not far from Kilauea is the Mauna 
Loa section, with its great volcano 


rising to an altitude of 13,675 feet. So 
closely connected are Mauna Loa and 
Kilauea that the latter appears to be a 
portion of the taller mountain’s eastern 
Mauna Loa is not only the second 


slope 
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highest mountain in the islands, but it is 


+} 


one of the world’s greatest volcanoes, 


steadily increasing its size as voleanic 
outbursts every five or ten years add 


huge masses of new lava to its bulk. 
Huge Jets of Steam Issue Constantly 


Mauna Loa’s summit crater, Mokua- 
weoweo, is as spectacular in action as 
Kilauea, although entirely different. Its 
great pit, 3 miles long and 14% miles wide, 
sends forth huge volumes of steam almost 
continuously Below the crater are many 
rifts, some brilliantly colored, from which 
numerous lava flows have occurred in the 
past. In line with these rifts are many 
spatter cones and other peculiar volcanic 
A trip up this mountain, 
by horseback or afoot, is always interest- 
ing. Forests of Hawaiian mahogany and 
tree fern grow at its base, and the lava 
slopes of the mountain are vividly tinted. 
At the 10,000-foot elevation a unique 


phenomena. 
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Beauty of vegetatie:i equals the sublimity of the voleano 
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resthouse has been set in a tiny cinder 
cone, and here most climbers spend the 
night, making the 25-mile trip to the 
top and back the next day 

Mauna Loa 


occurred in the spring of 1926, efter a 


The last great flow from 
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sections of the crater wall there are low 
gaps out of which great rivers of lava once 
flowed. Near each gap is a beautiful 
meadow with plenty of grass, and mamani 
trees furnish shade for camping parties. 
Within the crater grows the rare silver- 
sword plant, which now is found in few 
places outside of the crater of Haleakala. 
It is a yueealike plant, growing to a 


height of 3 or 4 feet, its fronds gleaming 





period of dormancy of seven years The 

flow, which came from a rift about 3,000 

feet below the summit, lasted for nearly 

two weeks The width of the lava flow 
ae 








Halemaumau is more impressive by night than by day 


was about 1,500 feet. Of this, the middle 
area, like a 50-foot black river rushed 
along at the rate of 4 or 5 feet per minute. 
Jets of pebbles shot up from steam explos- 
ions and clouds of sand were thrown up. 
At first there was a hissing sound from 
the rushing lava, followed later by an 
almost roaring sound. As the lava 
rushed down the mountain slope into the 
sea the water seemed to become deep 
green in color, and to be steaming in 
widening areas. A little fishing village 
on the shore was covered, and the bay 
was filled with lava. 

Spectacular and violent as these out- 
breaks are, they are not dangerous, for 
there is always plenty of time and oppor- 
tunity for onlookers to get to places of 
safety. In fact, a volcanic eruption in 
Hawaii is cause for rejoicing rather than 
fear, for everyone rushes to the scene of 
the spectacle, and the tourist business 
thrives. 


Haleakala’s Beauty in its Vegetation 


In the third section of the park the 
main feature, Haleakala, is an extinct 
voleano. Its crater, which is one of the 
largest in the world, has an area of about 
19 square miles and is several thousand 
feet deep in places. Inside the crater are 
hundreds of cinder cones and great lava 
flows, and at the southeast and northwest 


like polished silver. The play of light 
and shadow in the old burned-out crater 
as the sunlight appears and floods the 
depths is impressive beyond words. At 
sunset, too, superb views are always 
obtained. 

In order that visitors may view the 
sunrise a comfortable rest house has been 
provided at the top of the mountain, where 
the night may be spent. his structure 


was built with funds provided by citizens 
of Maui, who wished to give visitors an 


opportunity to see the crater in its most 


magnificent aspdcts. A road for motor- 
ists will in time be constructed to the 
summit. It is no wonder, with its glorious 
color effects, that the Hawaiians named 
this crater Haleakala The House of 


the Sun.”’ 

Although the Kilauea section is the 
most popular at present, because of its 
easy accessibility and its spectacular and 
capricious lake of fire, Haleakala’s tre- 
mendous scale and beauty make it a 
favorite with many who have taken 
pains to see it. To its devotees there is 
nothing like it. All three sections contain 
much that is beautiful and spectacular, 
much that is weird and wonderful. All 
three should be visited in order that one 
may get a comprehensive view of their 
contrasting beauties; but to visit any 
one of them is worth the trip to Hawaii. 


Saskatchewan Shows Marked 


Educational Development 


Remarkable educational progress has 
been made in the Province of Saskatche- 
wan, Canada, since its organization as a 
Province in 1905. The 894 school dis- 
tricts in existence at that time have grown 
to 4,625. When organized the Province 
was without high schools, and to-day there 
are 21 high schools, more than 300 con- 
tinuation schools, and in addition nearly 
700 other rural, village, and high schools 
are doing high school work. Teachers in 
elementary schools have increased during 
this period from 1,011 to more than 7,000, 
and normal schools and a university have 
been established for higher education of 
the people. 














Lava trees and tree molds assume queer shapes 
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Preparation for Service in Eastern 
Countries 


The School of Oriental Studies, London, 
is recognized as one of the most compre- 
hensive and best equipped institutions 
of its kind in the world. One of the main 


of the school, now in its eleventh 


purposes 

year, is to give preliminary grounding to 
pers s going to the East or to Africa in 
any capacity, whether in Government 
service, as missionaries, in a professional 
capacity, or for commerce. It is support- 
ed in part by grants from the Treasury 
and the Indian Government, supple- 
mented by private contributions, prin- 
cipally from firms and individuals con- 


nected with the East. Of the 430 students 
attending the school last year 130 were 
Instruction is given in 35 sub- 
in addition to a wide 
range of languages both classical and 
vernacular, comparative philology, Indian 
law, history,-and phonetics. 

An oriental and African library con- 
with the school contains about 
62,500 books and pamphlets, and is con- 
tinually enriched by donations and pur- 
chases. Through publication of a bulletin 
the scope of work is enlarged, and valua- 
ble contributions are made to the knowl- 
edge of Oriental and African languages, 
culture, history, and literature, affording 
a survey of mankind from East Africa to 
Japan. An international conference on 
African languages, held at the school last 
summer, was attended by 32 delegates 
representing 10 different countries. An 
outcome of the conference was the 
establishment in London of an interna- 
tional bureau for the study of African 
languages. 


women. 


jects, including, 


nected 
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French Language in Virginia High 
Schools 


Courses in French are available in 272 
of the 359 accredited high schools in Vir- 
ginia, and in 7 of the 25 accredited junior 
From a study of 67 high 
schools of the State, recently made by B. 
Sellers, published in the Vir- 
ginia Teacher for November, 1926, it is 
found that preparation of teachers ranges 
from 2 to 10 years, but one teacher is a 
native of France and another has spoken 
French all his life. Median preparation is 
4and 4% years. Some of the best univer- 
sities in the United States as well as a few 
French universities are represented in the 
preparation of these teachers. Most of 
the instructors in French teach other sub- 
jects, devoting only two hours a day to 
French. Of the other subjects, however, 
74 per cent are languages— English, Latin, 
or Spanish. 

Two-year courses are offered in the 
majority of the schools, four-year courses 


high schools. 


Frances 


being available in only a few of the larger 
schools and military academies. In all 
but two of the schools classroom conversa- 
tion is used, and French clubs are main- 
tained in 14 French libraries 
average 
slightiy more than 10 books to the school. 
Pupils in 16 of the 67 schools correspond 


schools. 


are meagerly equipped. They 


with high-school pupils in France, and 30 
teachers subscribe to French periodicals. 


Costa Rica Offers Prizes to Native 
Authors 


To provide standard textbooks by na- 
tive authors for use in schools of Costa 
Rica, a national contest has been au- 
thorized by the constitutional congress. 
Acceptance of manuscripts of four text- 
books annually is contemplated, two 
each for elementary and for high school 
use. The board of directors of high 
schools, of which there are five in Costa 
Rica, and the technical chief of ele- 
mentary schools compose the committee 
of award. A prize of 2,500 colones, about 
$625, is offered by the secretariat of edu- 
cation for each manuscript accepted, 
which then becomes the property of the 
Government. On publication, the au- 
thor receives 20 per cent of the first edi- 
tion, and the same proportion of subse- 
quent editions if revised and corrected by 
him. He has, in addition, the privilege 
of having his work published at his own 
expense at any time for use in foreign 
countries. If use of the textbook is dis- 
continued in the schools of Costa Rica, 
ownership reverts to the author. 

Provision is made for translation of 
foreign textbooks for use in schools in 
case satisfactory manuscripts are not sub- 
mitted by native writers; and for pur- 
chase of books in Spain and in Spanish- 
American countrie®, to be sold at cost to 
pupils. All textbooks and books of refer- 
ence for use in schools will be imported 
duty free.—Roderick W. Unckles, Ameri- 
can vice consul in charge, San Jose, Costa 
Rica. 
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Begin Term with Inspection of 
Plant 


“Excursion day’’ marks the beginning 
of the school year at Prairie View State 
Normal and Industrial College, Texas, 
an institution for the training of colored 
teachers. Instructors and pupils march 
in procession to the different plants and 
industries connected with the institu- 
tion, where the work is inspected and ex- 
plained to the entire student body. 
Attendance on these inspection tours is 
required, and they are of particular 
assistance in the adjustment of new 
students to the work of the institution. 
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Pentathlon Planned for Texas Rural. 
Schools 


Rural pentathlon, a five-event athletic 
contest for pupils in rural one and two 
Texas has been in- 
augurated this year, sponsored by the 
Interscholastic League of the State. It is 
designed to promote all-round develop- 
ment rather than specialization upon one 
form of athletics, and at the same time 
to supply wholesome competition among 
rural schools where contestants will meet 
on terms of equality as to equipment and 
coaching advantages. To this end five 
events have been chosen. They consist 
of a 100-yard dash; a running high jump; 
a 12-pound shot put; a standing hop, 
step, and jump; and a running broad 
jump. It is the only athletic event 
carrying a special division for rural 
schools, organized on a state-wide basis. 
The pentathlon winner at the county 
meet qualifies for the district, and the 
winner at the district meet may repf@8@ht 
his district at the State meet. In this 
final contest four prizes are offered, 
bronze, silver, and gold medals, and a 
silver loving cup. 


teacher schools in 
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Czechoslovakian University is Well 
Attended 


Charles University, of Prague, founded 
in 1348, has in its winter semester 1926-27 
already 8,387 students. The faculty of 
theology has 42, the faculty of law 3,992, 
the faculty of medicine 1,791, the faculty 
of philosophy 1,227, and the faculty of 
natural sciences 1,335 students. Of these 
students 1,267 are women, 89 of whom are 
studying law, 330 medicine, 378 philoso- 
phy, and 470 natural sciences. In all 978 
foreign students are matriculated on 
these five faculties.—Emanuel V. Lippert. 
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Pan-American Interchange of Stu- 
dents and Professors 


A movement to inaugurate an inter- 
change of professors and students among 
Latin-American countries has been begun. 
Between the Argentine and Uruguay this 
has been in existence for some time, but 
the present plan is to develop it until it 
comprises the entire continent and even 
Central America.—Peter A. Jay, American 
Ambassador at Buenos Aires. 
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Constitutionality of the legislative act 
authorizing religious instruction of pupils 
of public schools of the State of New 
York, for one hour a week during school 
hours outside of school buildings, was up- 
held in a recent decision of the appellate 
division of the State supreme court. 
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New Books in Education 


By JOHN D. WOLCOTT 


Librarian, Bureau of Education 


BaGiey, WiiuiaMm C. and Kyte, Georce 


C. The California curriculum study. 
(A study begun under a grant from the 
Commonwealth fund.) Berkeley, Calif., 
University of California printing office, 
1926. 430 p. tables, diagrs. 8 


The research work on which this study is based 
extended from 1924 to 1926, and was carried on by a 
committee under Doctor Bagley as director and 
Doctor Kyte as associate director. State Super- 
intendent W. C. Wood was in general charge of the 
study, which was defined at the outset as an investi- 
gation of the course of study of the elementary 
schools with a view to: (a) The reorganization of 
subjects of study now required by law to be taught 
in the elementary schools; (6) the elimination of 
nonessentials in all subjects; (c) the regrading of 
subject matter in all subjects according to the 
capabilities of the pupils; and (d) the possibility of 
reducing the time of certain groups of pupils. These 
purposes were somewhat modified during the course 
of the investigation. The materials in the report 
are so organized as to present: (1) The evolution of 
the elementary school curriculum with special em- 
phasis on its development in California; (2) a critical 
analysis of present general practices and deviations 
from them; and (3) investigations of conditions and 
influences which materially affect curriculum re- 
vision. Finally, a ‘‘core curriculum”’ is suggested 
One result of the study is an act of the Caliiornia 
legislature of 1925 reducing the number of statut cry 
required subjects in the public elementary school 
curriculum by more than half of the previous figure 


Friese, Jonn F. Exploring the manual 


arts. New York and London, The 
Century co. [1926] xii, 412 p. 8° 
(The Century vocational series, ed. by 


C. A. Prosser.) 


Manual arts as a cultural subject is taken up by 
this book at the junior high school levelonly. This 
is done on the basis of boy interest, physiology, and 
psychology between the ages of 12 and 15. The 
author points out some of the conclusions reached 
after more than four years of study, experimentation, 
revision of ideas, and writing and rewriting courses 
of study, by a manual arts department in a mid- 
western city of 20,000 population, with agricultural, 
industrial, and transportation interests. The re- 
sults and conclusions are one answer to the partly 
solved problem of the place of manual arts in 
modern American education. 


Gover, Firoyp 8. Religious education on 


public school time. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard university, 1926. xviii, 143 p. 
tables, diagrs. 8°. (Harvard bulletins 
in education, Graduate school of edu- 
cation, Harvard university. no. 11, 
September, 1926. 


Granting the importance of religious instruction 
as a part of the general scheme of education, this 
study shows the inadequacy of present means of 
religious education, discusses possible improve- 
ment through the use of public school time, and 
describes the present status of week-day religious 
education. Problems in organization and adminis- 
tration growing out of present week-day religious 
instruction are next taken up. In conclusion, the 
author points out the hopeful prospects for the fu- 
ture of week-day religious education, which is being 
extended and made more efficient. He also discusses 


Jones, ARTHUR J. 


the probability and means of improvement in week 
lay religious education, and calls attenticn to some 
dangers involved in the use of public schoo] time 
for this purpose. 


Hous, A. P. Motion pictures for in- 


struction. New York, the Century 
co. [1926] xix, 450 p. front., plates. 
8°. (The Century education series. 


In view of the large and increasing use of motion 
picture films in the public schools, this book has 
been prepared as a guide for superintendents of 
schools and others in the selection and use of educa- 
tional films. The first part of the book sketches the 
development of visual] education, tells how motion 
pictures are being used successfully in classrooms, 
presents in detail several different courses of study, 
offers a series of actual film lessons, explains the 
methods of presentation and follow-up, and discusses 
the pedagogy of instruction by means of motion 
pictures. The second part of the book lists and 
describes over 1,500 educational films particularly 
well suited to classroom use, classifies these films, 
names the organizations from which they may be 
obtained, offers suggestions for “film” libraries, 
and concludes with a selective bibliography 


Education and the 
individual. Principles of education 
from the psychological standpoint. 
New York, The Century co. [1926] 
xiv, 225 p. tables, diagrs. 8°. (The 
Century education series.) 


The idea that education is fundamentally an 
individual and psychological process is basic to this 
discussion. The purpose of the book is to give 
teachers who have not had the opportunity for 
extended work in psychology and education an 
understanding of the principles underlying the 
process of education. The contributions which 
biology, sociology, and psychology make to the 
educational process are explained. Three factors 
ure involved in every task, including teaching, 
namely, (1) purpose—a clear idea of the end to 
be reached and a reason for reaching it, (2) a know- 
ledge of the principles and_processes involved, and 
3) a sense of personal sell bility for accomplish- 
ing the end proposed. The author describes the 
ends, principles, and processes of teaching, and 
leaves the third factor, a sense of personal respon- 
sibility, to the conscience of the individual teacher 


Jones, THoMAs Jesse. Four essentials of 


education. New York, Chicago [etc.] 
Charles Scribner’s sons [1926] xix, 188 
p. 12°. 

Community consciousness on the part of the 
educator, according to Dr. Jones, is the proper means 
of correlating the diverse needs of innumerable 
persons and of integrating the ever-increasing 
number of facts discovered by scientific research 
and travel. The author’s studies of undeveloped 
peoples in Africa prepares him to formulate the ap- 
proach to the study of a community on the basis of 
the elements of a primitive society. The essentials 
of education for the masses of mankind comprise 
knowledge and mastery of—(1) hygiene and health; 
(2) the resources and opportunities, particularly the 
agricultural and climatic ones, of the local physical 
environment; (3) a decent and. comfortable home 
life; and (4) the art of recreation broadly understood. 
The book proceeds, first, to define each of these four 
“‘simples”’ or essentials of the community; second, 
to suggest. forms of inquiry to ascertain the varied 


O 


expressions of each essential as well as the organiza- 
tions concerned in each; third, to show the relation 
of each essential to the educational processes of ele- 
mentary, secondary, collegiate, and university 
education. The preface to the volume is contrib- 
uted by Prof. Franklin H. Giddings, of Columbia 
university, and the introduction is by Sir Michael 
E. Sadler, of University college, Oxford 


Kerr, JAMEs. The fundamentals of school 


health. London, George Allen & Unwin, 
ltd. [1926] xvi. 859 p. front., illus., 
tables, diagrs. 4 

Although written from the British point of view, 
this comprehensive work gives considerable space 
to the facts of school hygiene and sanitation as devel- 
oped in the United States and in other progressive 
countries outside of Great Britain. The earlier 
chapters of the book deal with the fundamentals of 
normal growth, physique, nutrition, and diet. The 
following chapters are on mental development, 
intelligence, and the defective, unstable, and excep- 
tional children. Infectious and contagious diseases, 
and the sanitary conduct of pre-school and early 
life are set forth as part of health education. The 
principles to be applied for buildings, space, venti- 
lation, heating, and illumination are next analyzed, 
and a chapter on the practical application and risks 
of statistical methods concludes the work 


NEWMAN, H. H., ed. The nature of the 


world and of man, by W. C. Allee, G. 
W. Bartelmez, J. H. Bretz, A. J. Carl- 
son, R. T. Chamberlin, F. C. Cole, M. 
C. Coulter, H. C. Cowles, E. R. Down- 
ing, E. O. Jordan, C. H. Judd, H. B. 
Lemon, F. R. Moulton, H. H. Newman, 
A. 8. Romer, and J. Stieglitz. Chicago, 
Ill., The University of Chicago press 
[1926] xxiv, 566 p. plates, tables, 
diagrs. 8° 

The subject matter of a “survey course” given 
each year at the University of Chicago to a group of 
selected first-year students of superior intelligence, 
is comprisedin this volume. The survey course was 
designed to give capable students a preliminary view 
of the rich intellectual fields that lie before them, 
and has met with success from the standpoint of 
both instructors and students. The purpose of 
this book is to present an up-to-date outline of our 
knowledge of the physical and the biological world, 
and to show the position of man in the universe in 
which he lives, for the benefit of both college stu- 
dents and graduates. Dr. Charles H. Judd con- 
tributes the final section on “The mind in 
evolution.”’ 


Tuomas, Frank W. Principles and tech- 


nique of teaching; an introduction to 
the study of the teaching art. Boston, 
New York [fetc.] Houghton Mifflin 
company [1927] xxiv, 410 p. 12°. 
(Riverside textbooks in education, ed. 
by E. P. Cubberley.) 


The preparation of this book is due to a need 
found by the author for a text furnishing adequate 
assistance in accomplishing the three things which 
seemed essential] in an introductory course in teach- 
ing practice. The first of these essentials has to do 
with an organized body of principles upon which 
teaching procedure is to be based, which are derived 
from the psychology of learning. The second essen- 
tial point is to familiarize the student with the 
fundamentals of a teaching technique which con- 
forms to and applies the principles so derived. The 
third feature that seems necessary to developing a 
well-grounded technique of teaching is carefully 
directed observation and first-hand study of actual 
teaching. Following each chapter are outline guides 
for observation which are designed to bring abouta 
practical unification of the theoretica] discussions 
with the corresponding actual teaching problems. 





























POINTERS 
or PARENTS 





Insist that your children shall never be late at school. 


They should never be absent, except when absolutely necessary. In that 
event, see that a written excuse is brought by the child when he returns. 


Be specially careful with the little ones who are starting in the kinder- 
garten or 1A classes. Help them to love to go to school. 


Upper-grade pupils usually have lessons to study or prepare. See that 
assigned tasks receive careful attention. 


Let the children do their own home work. They should not need your help. 


Textbooks should be neatly covered. All children should be as careful of 
the property of the city as of their own. 





Cleanliness of face, hands, and body should be required. ‘‘Cleanliness is 
next to godliness.” 


Remember how weary you become of taking care of one child. Have plenty 
of sympathy, therefore, for the teacher who has a class of 50. 


Examine the monthly report cards of your children before you sign them. 
Require a record of ‘‘A’’ or ‘“‘ B+” if possible. 


If your children are untruthful, dishonest, or disobedient, it necessarily 
reflects discredit upon you, and is some indication that the home training 
you give them falls short of what it should be. Do not blame the teacher. 


S WO AN AN A WH KH ™ 


= 


Have a high regard for the principals who are responsible for the safety 
and education of your children and thousands of other pupils as well. 
Their positions are more important than those of bank presidents. 


= 
— 


Teachers are also worthy of your highest appreciation, because they have 
the real task of instructing your children and in training them to become 
good Americans. 


EDWARD W. STITT. 


Associate Superintendent of Schools, 
New York City. 


~~ 
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Lay the Foundation for Higher Intellectual 
and Spiritual Life 


UMAN EXPERIENCE has achieved certain very definite 

results, and these results the youth is entitled to know 

without being compelled to undertake the quite im- 

possible task of finding them out for himself. Life is 

far too short to permit every individual to live over again, with- 
out guidance or instruction, the entire stretch of time between 
the dawn of history and the twentieth century. The first es- 
sential of a well-grounded school and college training is that 
the elements of that knowledge and achievement which con- 
stitute human experience shall be given to the youth for his in- 
formation, for his discipline, and for his inspiration. The school 
manager or the college faculty that attempts in any way, 
whether through unconcern or through timorousness, to dodge 
this question is thereby abdicating as an educational influence. 
Nor is it in any wise true that all subjects of intellectual in- 
terest are of equal value and that the important thing is not 
what one studies but how he studies it. This is a popular fool- 
ishness that is contradicted by the daily experience of every- 
one. The various subdivisions of knowledge fall into an order 
of excellence as educational material that is determined by 
their respective relations to the development of the reflective 
reason. Utility is, of course, an important consideration; but 
utility is a term that may be given a very broad or a very nar- 
row meaning. There are utilities higher and utilities lower, 
and under no circumstances will the true teacher ever permit 
the former to be sacrificed to the latter. This would be done 
if, in their zeal to fit the youth for self-support, the school and 

college were to neglect to lay the foundation for his 
higher intellectual and spiritual life 


Nicholas Murray Butler 
































